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Che Outlook. 


It is impossible to keep pace either with the 
terrible progress of the yellow fever in the South 
or the generous outpourings of Christian charity in 
tHe North. Every house in Grenada has been vis- 
ited by the fever. In Vicksburg, of the population 
of 10,000 still left, over two-thirds must be pro- 
vided for by public charity; for every foundry, 
machine shop and mill of every description has 
stopped work, nins-tenths of the stores are closed, 
and all railroad trains and steamers have ceased 
running. In Memphis the few living and well are 
not enough to bury the dead, and it is proposed to 
burn them. Only three priests are left, out of the 
entire priest‘ood of the city. Some of the un- 
cared-for sick have crawled off to hiding-places to 
die. The picture all along the Mississippi River 
is one of absolute desolation. At the ordinarily 
busy steamboat landings not a living creature of 
any kind is to be seen; the houses appear to be 
deserted; no freights are received and no boats 
are allowed to land. The total number of deaths 
to September 9th in the South is 3,652. One 
alleviating and beneficent fact is discernible in all 
this dreadful desolation: the hearty response 
which Northern communities have given to the 
outcry of the sufferers has done more to bring the 
dissevered sections together than any event since 
the close of the war. We should be glad to see 
every State follow the example of Ohio; Gover. 
nor Bishop has appointed the 13th of September 
as a day of special and united prayer for the 
fever-stricken district. 

















President Hayes’s Western tour is, as a matter 
of course, an ovation. The warmth of his recep- 
tion is without any other political significance 
than this, that it clearly indicates the futility of 
the ‘‘fraud” cry. The President has wisely ab- 
stained from all party and political addresses and 
interviews. The object of his journey is acquaint- 
ance with the Northwest. He arrived at Chicago 


on the opening day of the National Fireman’s 
Tournament, and one hundred thousand people 
were estimated as present from the country. The 
streets from the depot»where the President landed 
to the hotel, six blocks away, were densely lined. 
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Before the exposition building, from whose balcony 
he was to review the procession of firemen at two 
o’clock, there was a throng at ten in the forenoon. 
In the evening a public reception was given, open 
to everyone, and all colors and classes were pres- 
ent to join in the inevitable American hand- 
shaking. Mrs. Hayes held a private parlor 
reception, and is reported to have expressed her- 
self as agreeably disappointed with Chicago, 
whose people she had supposed were wholly de- 
voted to business, The one significant speech of 
the President was delivered at St. Paul. This 
was indeed a non-partisan address, a dispassionate 
review of the financial, commercial and industrial 
triumphs of the country since the war; but as 
these triumphs have all been won under Repub- 
lican administration it was indirectly, though 
none the less effectively, a commendation of the 
Republican party to the confidence of the coun- 
try. He showed that during the past thirteen 
years more than one-quarter of the national debt 
has been paid; that the annual interest has been 
reduced over $50,000,000; that our public bonds, 
formerly largely owned in foreign countries, are 
now mainly held in our own country, so that the 
government is paying the interest to its own citi- 
zens; and that, as a result of ‘this financial prog- 
ress, the taxation has been reduced since 1866 
$247,000,000. These are the general results. The 
financial statement as made by him, with its ac- 
companying details, might advantageously be 
published as a campaign document by the Repub- 
lican party. 





The first step in actual resumption has been 
taken by the Secretary of the Treasury, who has 
directed the Treasurer of the United States, on 
and after the 16th of September, to exchange 
standard silver dollars for United States notes at 
the Treasury in Wasbington and at the several 
sub-treasuries. This silver is receivable for United 
States taxes and customsdues. The effect of this 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, there- 
fore, will be to make greenbacks practically avail- 
able for the same purpose. The people do not 
want silver dollars for trade purposes, but they 
will exchange greenbacks for silver, as far as may 
be necessary to pay duties and taxes. Thus, the 
silver paid out for greenbacks will come back into 
the Treasury to be paid out again, and this proc- 
ess will continue until enough greenbacks have 
been called into the Treasury to put greenbacks 
and gold on an equality. Thus the silver will act 
like a chain pump; it will draw the greenbacks 
out of circulation, but will not go into circulation 
itself. The currency will thus be contracted by 
the very instrument which was invented for the 
purpose of expanding it. At least this is the pur- 
pose of the Secretary, who seeks thus to ac- 
complish the same result which he sought to 
accomplish by the law recommended by him, but 
not passed by Congress, making greenbacks legal 
tender for duties; and we do not see why the re- 
sult which he anticipates is not likely to be at- 
tained. He declares that he has now on hand 
gold enough to ensure resumption on the first of 
next January. 





Minister Zamacona, of Mexico, was the guest of 
the Northwestern Manufacturers’ Association at 
Chicago through all of last week, and said some 
things worthy of national notice. He urged 
closer commercial relations between the two re- 
publics of contiguous territory, specially through 
an international railway to the City of Mexico, 
and the opening of navigation for large vessels 
between the lakes and the Gulf%of Mexico. At 
’ 





present Mexico buys American goods, such as 
cotton, hardware, railway material, etc., in 
Europe, and America sends to Europe to purchase 
Mexican products. Yet the imports of Mexico 
annually amount to $60,000,000. That country 
cannot develop mining and farming, her chief in- 
dustries, without American machinery. Her 
mines are idle for the want of that machinery 
which makes those of Nevada and California 
active. The Minister also sees in closer commer- 
cial relations with this country moral and political 
improvement for Mexico; but he strongly objects 
to America’s judging the meat of Mexico by the 
bitterness of the rind. He asserts that her ruffians 
infest only the borders of her country. 





Mr. Kearney has culminated his Eastern cam- 
paign by a speech in Union Square, in this city, 
to an estimated audience of 8,000 persons; he 
calls it 40,000. Many were drawn by curiosity to 
hear him, and indications of apathy and of pos- 
sitive dissent were unmistakable. It is difficult to 
say whether Mr. Kearney has done more harm 
or good by his Eastern visit. His tediously reiter- — 
ated vituperation has disgusted all sensible men, 
but then all men are not sensible. He has offered 
no ideas on any political subject; indeed, he pub- 
licly expresses contempt for ideas. He has simply 
abused the other side. But men are governed,’ 
not by ideas, but by impulses; and his vehement 
appeals have been not ill fitted to arouse the worst 
passions of the most ignorant and prejudiced 
classes. It is hard that such a man should be 
able to stimulate assassination and mob violence 
by such declamatory assertions as that ‘‘in Rome 
Sherman’s headless trunk would have been thrown 
into the Ti§er,” and ‘‘if officers whom you elect 
go back on you, hang them to the lamppost,” with- 
out let or hindrance, while if one of the ignorant 
crowd whom he addresses should attempt to 
carry out these counsels he would be shot on the 
spot or imprisoned. Such are the necessary im- 
perfections of human justice. 





The Maine political campaign has elicited the 
publication of some ‘‘ greenback ” documents from 
the West of a rather startling character. These 
documents are quite as inflammatory as Mr. Kear- 
ney’s speeches, and somewhat more dangerous. 
They call for the organization of a National Green- 
back Convention, ‘which will represent the people 
and therefore will have the same right ‘‘to ignore 
the President, Cabinet, Senate and Congress as- 
sembled in Washington as the present President, 
Cabinet, Senate and Congress assembled in Wash- 
ington has the right to ignore the people and their 
wants.” They call for the apppointment of a 
Committee of Safety ‘‘ whose business shall be 
to watch the work of legislators and others, and 
whenever a President, a Cabinet officer, a judge, 
a Senator, a Congressman, a member of the Legis- 
lature, a governor, or any servant of the people 
shall betray the interests of those who elected 
him, to kill him on the spot.” They urge the or- 
ganization of Greenback Clubs, and their educa 
tion in the manual of arms under a skilled drill- 
master. They assert the purpose of making green- 
backs a legal tender for the payment of the bond- 
ed debt, and declare that if, by 1880, greenback 
money is not accepted as such legal tender then 
every bonded obligation of the government shall 
be repudiated. And they hold in reserve a 
threat, if their demands are not complied with, 
to ‘‘unite the West and the South and secede 
from a union that benefits only Eastern bond- 
holders.” These utterances are of present im- 
portance only because they indicate the spirit 
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which such men as Butler and Kearney are en- 
deavoring to excite. 


jungle, however well you are armed. 





The New York ‘‘ Tribune” has for ten days or 
more past b been printing cipher despatches which 
i between Southern and Oregon I Democratic 
politicians and Mr. Pelton, Mr. Tilden’s private sec- 
retary, just after the Presidential election.. Last 
week it issued a broad sheet of these cipher tele- 
grams. They make it abundantly clear that some 
of those who were nearest to Mr. Tilden were active 
in their endeavors to purchase an election in Ore- 
gon, and—to state it mildly—to counteract Repub- 
lican frauds in South Carolina, Florida and Lou- 
isiana by means of Democratic bribery. Mr. Til- 
den’s most intimate friends claim that he knew 
nothing of these negotiations. It is, however, 
curious that the only result of Mr. Potter’s inves- 
tigating committ«e so far has been to prove that 
President Hayes would have nothing todo with 
political negotiations of any kind, at the very time 
when Mr. Tilden’s private secretary was-endeavor- 
ing to buy an electoral vote or two to ensure his 
election. 








We hardly know whether or not there were, in 
last week’s Christian Union two errata that 
ought to be corrected in this. Mr. Ottendorfer, 
in a published letter, denies that the proposition 
communicated to Mr. Tilden by the Committee 
of which he was one was the suggestion that both 
Mr. Tilden and Mr. Hayes withdraw and join in 
requesting Congress to provide for a new election. 
He says that it was simply a proposition that 
Governor Hayes should appoint some Republican 
visitors to New Orleans to codperate with the 
Democratic visiting statesmen in securing a fair 
count. Since, however, Mr. Hewitt asserts that 
the other proposition was seriously considered by 
the Democratic leaders as well as by Republicans, 
and since both Republican and Democratic visit- 
ing committees had been appointed prior to the 
date of the telegram in question, and were then 
on their way South, we cannot avoid a suspicion 

‘that Mr. Ottendorfer’s memory has misled him. 
Mr. Evarts, in a published interview, denies that he 
has proposed a Customs Union between this coun- 
try and Canada; but, as he declines to state that 
such a propgsition is not under consideration, it 
isnot improbable that the London‘ ‘' Times,” which 
is generally well advised and cautious in its state- 
ments, has simply anticipated a little, the course 
of diplomatic negotiations. 4 





The terrible disaster on the Thames, in which 
an excursion steamer with 800 passengers was 
struck in thie side by a screw steamer and almost 
immediately sunk, involving a loss of between 600 
and 700 passengers, seems to have been partly due 
to a blunder on the part of the excursion steam- 
er’s pilot, and partly due to the English method 
of constructing their river steamers. Both 
vessels were rounding a sharp bend in the river 
and each should have kept to the left; the excur- 
sion steamer crossed over to the right bank and 
was thus out of the proper course. It was already 
dark, and her lights, lower and smaller than those 
of the Jarger vessel, and perhaps obscured by the 
shadow from the land, were not seen. It seems, 
however, that in England the river steamers are 
not guarded with wide overhanging guards as ours 
are; consequently a blow which, perhaps, would 
not have demolished a North River steamboat 
sunk the ‘‘ Princess Alice” almost instantly. 





In the State of Maine, as the results of Monday’s 
election show, the greenback malady has taken 
deeper root than most people imagined. Instead 
of 15,000 or 20,000 its victims aggregate between 
80,000 and 40,000. By the election they have with 
the Democrats gained control of the Legislature, 
thrown the election of Governor into that body, 
and chosen at least one representative in Congress. 
On whatever grounds we account for it, and how- 
ever we may deplore it, it is nevertheless a fact 
that the most conservative State in the Union has 
become a prey to the wildest political delusion of 
the age. There is this, however, to be grateful 
for, that the Republican party stood manfully upon 
the platform of hard money. It is better to lose 
upon such a basis than to win by dickering with 
dishonesty and fraud. In Vermont the craze does 


It is not wise contemptu- 
ously to disregard the grow] of the tiger in the 





not seem to have gained much ground, and no 
special significance attaches to the election of the 
Republican ticket last week. In Arkansas, where 
elections have also been held, there is good rea- 
son to believe that the old business of intimida- 
tion is still being successfully practiced by the 
Democratic party.. 








THE MASSACHUSETTS CAMPAIGN. 


ASSACHUSETTS has not ceased io be a 
central object of attention to the nation, 
notwithstanding it is so far east.of the Mississippi 
River; and the present Massachusetts campaign, 
although it is as yet fought by a single man with 
no antagonists, is one of national interest and im- 
portance. For Mr. Butler in Massachusetts, like 
Mr. Thurman in Ohio, is in training for the Pres- 
idency; and Mr. Butler’s chances are quite as 
good as Mr. Thurman’s: Mr. Butler relies on a 
combination of four elements to make him Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts in 1878. And he relies on 
a combination of the same elements to make him 
President of the United States in 1880. These 
are: 

I. A great multitude of discontented men, 
borne down under the burden of hard times. 
They know that these hard times came on under 
a Republican administration.- They are suspicious 
of Democratic administrations. They are assured 
by Butler, Kearney & Co. that they are strong 
enough to rule the State and ought todo it. Like 
a long-distressed patient, they are ready to take up 
with any nostrum warranted to cure and any 
doctor vehement in his promises. A Greenback 
currency is the nostrum; and Mr. Butler is the 
doctor. Kearney has almost. controlled Cali- 
fornia. Why should not Butler quite control 
Massachusetts? 

Ii. A portion of the Democratic party are ready 
to join the ranks of any leader who will lead them 
to victory —and to spoils. For twenty years they 
have had but the smallest taste of office in Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Butler was a Democrat; Mr. But- 
ler’s constituency were once all Democrats. The 
law of molecular attraction in politics draws from 
the Democratic party, hopeless of success, to 
the Butler-Greenback-Labor party, sanguine of 
victory. In Ohio Mr. Thurman coquettes with 
the Nationals; in Massachusetts Mr. Butler co- 
quettes with the Democrats. 

IlI. The Republican party is not a unit. Many 
Massachusetts men are dissatisfied with it. No 
leader commands their allegiance by his pre- 
eminent abilities as did Webster and Sumner. No 
leader commands their allegiance by his pre- 
eminent integrity and his broad sympathies as did 
Wilson. Many are even curious to know what 
sort of a Governor Butler would make. They re- 
spect his ability, they trust in his shrewdness; 
and, as to honesty, they are inclined to half be- 
lieve that all men areliars, So they are hesitating 
whether they will not vote for Butler, ‘‘ just to 
smash up the machine and make things lively.” 

1V. The Greenback party proper. This is not 
a large party in Massachusetts; but it is well 
organized; and it has enough representatives in 
each town to do vigorous and systematic cam- 
paign work. 

So Mr. Butler has taken the stump: without a 
nomination; or a party; or a platform; neverthe- 
less not. without considerable confidence of suc- 
cess. Mr. Kearney has served as recruiting 
sergeant for his superior, with exhortations to 
them to ‘‘ pool their issues,” and with enthusiastic 
encomiums on their leader, the ‘‘ white-plumed 
Navarre.” He has disgusted those that were dis- 
gusted already; possibly he has driven off some 
that were not; but we are not so sure that he has 
not rendered real service to his Eastern colleague. 
For he has helped to stimulate the spirit of dis- 
‘content; and it is to the discontented Mr. Butler 
looks for the rank and file of his constituency. 
Not even Kearney can drive from his ranks the 
hungry Democrat, the restless Republican, or the 
opinionated Greenbacker. 

So ‘‘ the white-plumed Navarre” is waving his 
plume in a bloodless campaign all over the State. 
He speaks nightly to crowded houses. No theatric- 
al and scenic attraction is wanting to draw a 
crowd. The band plays ‘‘ Hail to the Chief” when 
he enters the hall. Thecannon roar a salute when 
he finishes his peroration. Stirring telegrams 


from abroad quicken the public excitement by 
e 





echoes of real or feigned excitement elsewhere. 
There are yet two months before election. Neither 
Democratic nor Republican candidate is jin} the 
field, and yet the lower strata of Massachusetts 
society is at a white heat already. "We hope that 
the result will justify the quiet contempt of the 
solid men of Boston for the whole movement. 
The bare thought of Butler for President and 
Kearney for Secretary of State is appalling. But 
we are not so sure that the movement is con- 
temptible. Time will show. 








PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


HE principle which Mr. Bacon lays down in 

his letter of acceptance to the pastor of the 
Park Church (Congregational) in Norwich, Conn., 
as reported in our religious news column, is not 
Congregationalism. It is not any kind of ism. 
That is its glory. There are plenty of Congrega- 
tionalists who would be quick to disown it; and 
there are not a few Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Baptists, Episcopalians, and Quakers who would 
be quick to endorse it., Ism is schism, always and 
everywhere. So long as isms of any kind exist, so 
long the body of Christ will be divided. Mr. 
Bacon’s principle is entirely consistent with the 
existence of denominations, but it is utterly fatal 
to the existence of denominationalism. 

Mr. Bacon enunciates very clearly and forcibly 
a principle on which many hundreds of pastors are 
quietly acting, who have never made any enuncia- 
tion of it. We know one little village where the 
temptation to denominationalism is very consider- 
able, yet where, so far as we can see, all the 
churches act on this principle. There is a popula- 
tion of perhaps 800 or 1,000. There are six Prot- 
estant churches. The population would give a 
generous support to one pulpit; it starves four. 
The other two churches are Quaker and have no 
minister. But there is absolutely no rivalry be- 
tween these churches. They hold monthly union 
services, which Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Meth- 
odist and Baptist clergymen unite in leading. 
They hold weekly a union Sunday-school teachers’ 
meeting which Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Meth- 
odist and Baptist pastors alternate in teaching. 
There is one church with six branches. And this 
is not an exceptional village—it is a typical vil- 
lage. The sectarian spirit is dying out. The 
Christian spirit is rapidly developing. It is quite 
needless to weaken existing organizations. If 
every pastor will work in the spirit embodied in 
Mr. Bacon’s letter, there will be one church in 
each community, however numerous may be the 
meeting-houses, and however diversified the forms 
of worship or the methods of instruction. Growth 
takes time. As we ‘‘grow up into Him in all 
things which is the head, even Christ,” we shall 
also grow into the unity of the faith. 

The question may be, indeed has been, asked: 
How far shall this principle be carried? Shall the 
Protestant minister make no attempt to win con- 
verts from the Church of Rome? Are Evangelical 
ministers estopped from endeavoring to lead Uni- 
tarians into Evangelical faith and fellowship? The 
answer is simple and ready. The minister is not 
estopped by Mr. Bacon’s principle from preaching 
the truth and the whole truth as he apprehends it. 
But his aim will be to build up men, not a church 
organization, and to destroy sin and error, not to 
pull down a rival church organization. If he 
believes in the divinity and sacrificial atonement 
of Christ, he will preach those truths with such 
power as God has given him; but he will rely on 
the attractive power of Christ and him crucified, 
and on thet alone, to draw snen from a less fruit- 
ful faith. If he believes in justification by faith 
alone, he will preach it, it may be, with all the 
vehemence of a Luther, or all the persuasiveness 
of a Wesley; but he will rely upon the attraction 
of that free and joyous faith to draw men up from 
their less trustworthy reliance upon a church, a 
priesthood and an ecclesiastical discipline. If he 
believes that Christ commanded baptism, and 
that baptism is always submersion, he will preach 
that belief —he must if he is honest and 
faithful. But he will preachit, not that he may 
build up a Baptist church, but that he may de- 
velop a character matured by a perfect obedience 
to the whole word of Christ, obedience in minute 
detail as in great fundamental principles. Mr. 
Moody bas never preached a sermon against 
Romanism. But he has preached Protestant 
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doctrine to more Romanists than any other 
preacher in America. He has done so because 
prejudice is disarmed before a man who is abso- 
lutely free from all suspicion of endeavoring to 
build up one organization at the expense of 
another. 

Mr. Kearney’s advice to “‘ pool your issues” is 
good counsel for the Christian world. With eccle- 
siasticism under various forms substituting rituals 
and creeds and organization for Christ, with infi- 
delity in various forms, denying the reality of 
any faith, any power in the soul of seeing the in- 
visible, with a common school system increasingly 
unreligious where it is not absolutely irreligious, 
with frauds in high places and murmuring dis- 
content and plotting violence in low places, the 
churches cannot afford to contend one with an- 
other. The disciples slept while the Lord agonized 
in the garden. This would be to quarrel within a 
stone’s throw of his agony. And there is no way 
in which the churches can become one church of 
Christ except by the universal diffusion of the 
spirit indicated in Mr. Bacon’s letter, and happily 
increasingly incarnated in many a Christian com- 
munity. 








NOT ORPHANS. 


HEN the Revisers present us with the new 

Bible it is to be hoped that they will sub- 
stitute for the ordinary rendering of Christ’s 
promise in John xiv., 18, that of the marginal 
reading, ‘‘I will not leave you orphans.” It is 
both more true to the original and more spir- 
itually suggestive. The Church of Christ is full 
of orphaned Christians. An orphan is not a per- 


_ son without father or mother; he is one whose 


father and mother have both left bim for a time. 
He has them as a sacred memory; he has them as 
an inspiring hope; but he does not have them in 
personal helpful presence. The orphaned Chris- 
tian is not an atheist. He looks back along the 
line of history and sees a God who talked with 
Moses, sung to David, and dwelt in Christ; he 
looks forward tc. a God who will come in judg- 
ment and take his children from their orphanage 
to their home; he has a God who is a memory, 
and a God who is a hope; but he has no God who 
is a present, helpful, inspiring Presence. 

The doctrine of the Divine Immanence is the 
climax of Christian theology; its reality is the 
most sacred fact in Christian experience. God 
is not a Godjafar off; the Divine Spirit holds 
direct personal communion with the human soul. 
As the love that looks out of the mother’s eye is 
more than the window out of which it looks, so 
the divine love that broods the soul is more than 
any manifestation of itin nature, book or human 
life, even the highest and the purest. As there is 
a sympathetic power of soul on soul, as the preacher 
is more than his sermon, the soldier more than 
his sword, the musician more than his instrument, 
and the mother more than her caress, so God is 
more to every receptive soul than prophet, book 
or mediator. As the soul has power to appreciate 
the moral enthusiasm which is the secret of elo- 
quence, the heroism which is the power of leader- 
ship, the poetic fervor which is the spell in all 
music, and the love which is the sacred mystery 
of the mother’s caress, so it has power to appre- 
ciate the moral impulse, the spiritual strength, 
the divine fervor, the infinite love of an abso- 
lutely unseen but not unknown God. 

This is the cardinal and the culminating doctrine 
of the Bible. Biblical history is the record of the 
development of this life of God in the soul; Bibli- 
cal philosophy is the exposition of the laws under 
which this life is developed; Biblical poetry-is the 
expression of this inexpressible experience. It ap- 
pears at first in rude forms and in exceptional in- 
dividuals. A few exceptional seers and prophets 
alone walk with God—an Abraham, a Moses, a 
David. These become in turn guides to their less 
spiritual contemporaries. The sun is behind the 
horizon; the world is illuminated by reflected light 
from a few planets. As the race develops, the 
light grows brighter and brighter, and more and 
more diffused. True, it waxes and wanes; some- 
times it is well-nigh extinguished; but there is 
constant progress. The light is clearer in Moses 
than in Abraham; clearer in David than in Moses; 
clearer in Isaiah than in David. At length it 
breaks on the world in meteor-like brightness for 
three years in the life of Jesus Christ. In all 





others it fluttered and flickered like the light at'a 
window casement, threatened by the wind; in 
Christ it burned with a steady glow, like the light 
of the lighthouse set on the edge of a stormy ‘sea. 
Others the light illuminated; Christ it pervaded. 
Others reflected it; Christ transmitted it. 

And then? 

And then, in his departure, the light became 
the common heritage of all God’s children. ‘It 
is expedient for you that I go away,” said Christ. 
Christ is not the culmination of the divine mercy. 
In the economy of God’s infinite mercy there ‘is 
no culmination; it is a perpetually increasing 
quantity. The Book of Acts is the first chapter 
in the history of a church in which God abode by 
direct contact and communion with his own. 
The Epistles are the exposition of the life of faith, 
that is, the life that is inspired and guided by this 
direct personal communion with the invisible 
Spirit of God. No longer is God to be made 
known through seers and prophets imperfectly 
apprehending and still more imperfectly inter- 
preting him. No longer is he to be known alone 
through the Son that was but an image, though a 
perfect image, of his person. He is henceforth 
made known through the Spirit of truth, whom 
the world cannot receive. This Spirit of truth is 
more than seer or prophet. They were but men 
teachers; God himself is ours. Longing to go 
back to the days of the prophets is like longing to 
go back from the diffused light of a summer’s day 
to the link boys of London in an English fog. 
He is more than the printed page. ‘That gives a 
picture of the divine life; the reality is better than 
the picture. The story of David’s experience of 
God is useful chiefly as it inspires in us the same 
life of taith in the same divine Presence. The 
Bible is a guide-book; given not as a substitute 
for the temple but to conduct us to it. He is 
more to the receptive soul even than the Son. 
For Christ spoke to a narrow circle—a few thou- 
sand hearers; for a little time—three years; in 
human language—sure to be misunderstood. The 
Spirit speaks to every listening ear, through all 
the ages, in unuttered and unutterable impulses 
that need no translation and cannot therefore be 
mistranslated. 

It is for want of faith in this divine spirit, this 
other Comforter, this present God, that men turn 
helplessly to ecclesiasticism or tradition, a living 
pope or a defunct assembly. Men that know not 
how to take an observation are afraid to venture 
out of sight of land; and they are wisely cautious. 
What will become of the church, it is anxiously 
asked, if it cuts loose from all its moorings? What 
will become of the church, we reply, if it does not 
cut loose from its moorings? A ship that is always 
moored lives a useless life and dies a rotten hulk. 
In the sixteenth century the church was moored 
to a hierarchy, and when God cut it loose from 
that mooring many anxious souls foreboded a 
shipwreck that never came. In the nineteenth 
century there are many that would moor it to a 
traditional creed and to the letter of the Word. 
In the disruption of creeds and the relaxed rever- 
ence for the letter, God is again loosening the 
church from its moorings, that it may sail out into 
the open sea, and trust the light that he gives 
from the heaven above. Again the needless 
fears of the sixteenth century perturb pious hearts 
in the nineteenth. The nurse gently removes the 
chair that the child may learn to waik alone. 
Peace, timid heart! and trust the love you cannot 
comprehend. 

‘* There is another Comforter, even the Spirit 
of Truth; whom the world cannot receive be- 
cause it seeth him not and has no experience of 
him; but ye have experience of him; for he 
dwelleth with you and shall be in you. I will not 
leave you orphans, I will come to you.” 








NOTES. 


—The old readers of the Christian Union will give a 
warm welcome to an article in this week’s issue from 
one of its former editors. Mr. Merriam has lost noth- 
ing of his catholic sympathies or his spiritual insight 
since he left the editorial sanctum. 

—Mr. Beecher preached, Sunday, August 25, to an 
immense congregation. A private correspondent 
says, ‘I think 10,000 isa low estimate for the crowd 
that were unable to get a glimpse of him.” He is 
wholly without his usual attack of hay fever; and 
has immense audiences and a most cordial welcome 
from the churches and ministers of all denominations. 

—Dr. Conant, who is certainly without a superior in 





Hebrew scholarship in this country or Great Britain, 
has been engaged for nearly half a century in prepar- 
ing a new translation, with annotations, of the Old 
Testament. Parts of this work have already been 
published, and are indispensable aids to the critical 
study of the Scriptures. This is a sort of work which 
never pays pecuniarily; and for its completion an 
annual provision of $5,000 is estimated to be required. 
This sum it is proposed to raise in one hundred sub- 
scriptions of persons contributing one dollar a week 
The treasurer of the committee who have the work 
in charge is Halsey W. Knapp, D.D., 32 Seventh Ave., 
Brooklyn. 

—We are glad to learn, from its report in another 
column, of the continued prosperity of the American 
Missionary Association. For two years past it has 
been able to keep its expenses within its income—and 
can continue to do it if its friends are only faithful. 
Its debt, reduced last year from $93,000 to $62,000, has 
been thus far diminished to $41,000. We heartily wish 
it the good fortune to have this burden rolled away, 
like Pilgrim’s, that it may begin another year free for 
the most important work before it. 

—The politic aphorism, ‘‘ Never destroy a letter 
and never write one,” does not always work well. If 
Mr. Welsh, chairman of the Yellow Fever Aid Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia, had written a short note on 
the 6th of September in reply to the offer of two 
theatrical companies of entertainments for the benefit 
of the yellow fever sufferers he would have been 


‘spared the labor of writing a long one on September 


8th to explain his misinterpreted and seemingly curt 
refusal. The theaters were offered to the committee 
and the committee declined; we judge, upon the 
ground that it was their business to receive and dis- 
pense relief funds, not to supervise, authorize, or even 
recommend or endorse any special measures of pri- 
vate organizations for the purpose of raising funds. 
This is a sound principle, and if it had been incor- 
porated in a courteous note the “ play people’ could 
have taken no offense. The uninterpreted refusal 
was very needlessly, as it seems, regarded by them 
and by some of the secular press as a studied 
insult to the theatrical profession, and it is to the 
credit of the ‘‘play people” that, disregarding the 
insult, they proceeded to get up the entertainments 
themselves. Mr. Welsh’s explanatory letter asserts 
that he has no objection to theaters and frequently 
visits them for instruction and amusement, and this 
must be regarded as conclusive that he did not intend 
the insult which was imputed to him. 

—The Y. M. C. A. issue an appeal for funds to aid 
the yellow fever sufferersin the South. Funds can be 
sent to Mr.S. Tyler Williams, Assistant Treasurer, 23d 
Street, corner 4th Avenue, N. Y. City. 

—The following letter speaks for itself. To it we 
have only to add that Texas is, in its possibilities, one 
of the richest States in the Union, and one which 
offers strong attractions to the immigrant. It has 
lost to a considerable extent its old character, as the 
haven of refugees and outlaws, and is filling up with 
an industrious aud thnfty population. 

CLARKSVILLE, Texas, September 4th, 1878, 
Editors Christian Union: 

DEAR Sirs.—I feel a great interest in workingmen. From 
the newspapers and from actual observation I am convinced 
that many in the North and North-West are out of employ- 
ment and can’t get it. I want to say to such, * Come South!” 
Even in this county hundreds could find employment in 
picking cotton for some months at good wages. Then, farm- 
hands are in demand every year, and the supply is much less 
than the demand. No tramps need apply. We have more 
than we want. If any workingman wants employment, let 
bim come South. Yours, Jas. B. YOUNG. 

—We have received from an anonymous donor in 
Danbury, Ct., $2.00 with the request that it be used to 
*“* give some sick child an excursion,”’ and have turned 
over the sum to the Children’s Aid Society, to be 
employed by them for that purpose. 

—Our contemporaries are generally careful in quot- 
ing from our columns, as they do extensively, to give 
credit ; and they are heartily welcome to all that they 
can borrow on that condition. Occasional failures 
are invariably rectified on request. The “ Examiner 
and Chronicle” of this city has proved an exception 
to this general statement. It reprinted August 8th, 
without credit either to the author or to us, the story 
**C.over,’”’ which first appeared in our columns of 
March 20th of this year; and upon our calling its at- 
tention to the fact and requesting an acknowledg- 
ment, replied in the following impersonal and hardly 
courteous letter: 

“The ‘Examiner’ is very careful to give credits, but the 
article to which you refer was taken from another paper just 
as it appears in the *‘ Examiner,’ and with no knowledge on 
our part who wrote it or where it was originally published.”’ 
If the ‘‘ Examiner” is solicitous to give credit it might 
have easily done so at first by crediting the story to 
the paper in which it was found; or it might even 
now rectify its omission by giving in its columns a 
tardy acknowledgment. 

—Our apologies are due, as it seems, to the “‘ New 
York Ledger” for having inadvertently reprinted an 
article which onginally appeared in their columns. 
The article, ‘‘ An Experience in Dresden,” was ac- 
cepted by us in good faith from one D. C. Macdonald, 
85 Sands St., Brooklyn, representing himself as its 
author. That he had purloined it from Bishop Clark, 
of Rhode Island, we could hardly be expected tu 
know. The liability to this sort of mischance no 
editor can escape so long as personal dishonesty exists 
among contributors. 
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THE TWO NEWMANS. 
By Grorce S. Merriam. 
WO brothers, John Henry and Francis Wil- 


liam Newman, have given to the world, in’ 


two books, the story of the gradual change in 
their religious beliefs. The elder’s ‘‘ Apologia 
pro Vita Sua” and the younger’s ‘‘ Phases of 
Faith” are among the most interesting of auto- 
biographical writings. No books are'likely to be 
more prized by the future historian for the light 
they throw on the interior religious and intellect- 
ual life of our time. The brothers were educated 
in the Church of England, and at Oxford. Both 
vf them were men of pure lives and of moral 
thoughtfulness; both became intensely interested 
in the search for religious truth. Their minds 
moved upon divergent lines, but with equal sin- 
cerity, and equal readiness to sacrifice all worldly 
good to conscience and truth. John was for 
years the almost idolized leader of an enthusias- 
tic and growing party in the Church of England. 
His published sermons are distinguished not only 
by rare perfection of literary form—the ‘‘ Specta- 
tor,” I believe, calls him the first living master of 
English prose—but, in an equal degree, by spir- 
itual fervor and inspiration. He is the author of 
the hymn ‘‘ Lead, kindly light,” an expression of 
his own trustful aspiration for a higher guidance 
at the critical period of his life. His brother, 
Francis, was at the. outset strongly evangelical 
in his belief. He was prevented from taking 
orders in the English Church by scruples as to its 
teaching upon baptismal regeneration and kin- 
dred topics. He spent some years of his early 
life as a kind of lay missionary in Syria. Both 
the brothers experienced a change of opinion 
which went on through many years, and which 
in the case of each was thoroughly consistent 
and logical. John was in search of a church on 
which he could rest as upon an authoritative and 
infallible guide. Francis was giving up success- 
ively the distinctive tenets of Calvinism, of Evan- 
gelicalism, and of supernatural Christianity. 
Both passed through a course of bitter separa- 
tions from old friends, at whose hands they un- 
derwent distrust, alienation, and in some cases 
active hostility. John himself felt obliged some- 
times to renounce intercourse with old friends for 
what he considered their dangerous errors: I do 
pot find that Francis was ever the. active, one in 
this direction. The friendly relations between 
the brothers themselves were at one time broken 
by John as a matter of conscience, but were after- 
ward restored. In the end, each brother united 
himself with an extremely unpopular minority, 
and became as an alien to the mass of his old 
associates. John became a member of the Church 
of Rome; Francis became a moral theist. 

It would be a most interesting study in psy- 
chology to analyze the traits of mind which im- 
pelled the brothers upon such different courses. 
It is not difficult to trace in John the predomi- 
nance of the poetic, imaginative element, which 
at times opens to him wonderful vistas of truth, 
and at other times raises a shining mirage above 
the hard facts of history. It is equally easy to 
see in Francis the working of severe logic, a 
sober regard for intellectual consistency. But 
a deeper interest than that of psychological 
analysis invests a case like this. Is religious. be- 
lief a mere matter of personal temperament? 
Was the prayer, ‘‘Lead, kindly light,” unan- 
swered, for the one brother or for both, since their 
eonclusions were so contradictory? Is the search 
for moral truth a Quixotic pursuit, in which valor 
and faith are thrown away upon unrealities? 

. Thackeray puts one view of the case into the 
mouth of Arthur Pendennis in one of his cynical 
moods. ‘‘The truth, friend! where is the truth? 
Show itme. That is the question between us. I 
see it on both sides. I see it in this man who 
worships by Act of Parliament and’ is rewarded 
with a silk apron and five thousand a year; in 
that man, who, driven fatally by the remorseless 
logic of his creed, gives up everything, friends, 
fame, dearest ties, closest vanities, the respect of an 
army of churchmen and the recognized position 
of a leader, and passes over, truth-impelled, to 
the enemy, in whose ranks he is ready to serve 
henceforth as a nameless private soldier: I see 
the truth in that man as J] do in his brother, 
whose logic drives him to quite a different con- 
clusion, and who, after having passed a life in 





vain endeavors to reconcile an irreconcilable book, 
flings it at last down in despair, and declares, with 
tearful eyes and hands up to heaven, his revolt 
and recantation. If the truth is with all these, 
‘why should I take sides with any of them?” 

That is the view of the matter that is taken by 
not unkindly worldly wisdom, and its practical 
conclusion is, ‘‘ One faith is as good as another, 
iandI will trouble myself about none of them.” 

Shall we then think that that prayer for light 
‘was breath spent on the empty air? Let us look 
at it more closely. What was the real, underlying 
desire that inspired that prayer? Surely it was 
the soul’s longing that it might not err from the 
way of safety and of health. And who can say— 
looking at the after life of the man who uttered 
‘it; the fidelity to conscience, the heroic self-sacri- 
fice, the long years of obscurity borne in patience 
and humility, the moral beauty and sweetness— 
‘who shall say that that soul was not indeed kept 
in the way of life ? 

We may, I think, believe that there was a still 
larger answer to that ptayer. The question be- 
tween Protestants and the Church of Rome is not 
@ question between absolute truth and falsehood, 
‘right and wrong. Each communion has some good 
qualities which the other lacks. We may well 
prefer our own Protestantism, with its simplicity 
and freedom, its effort to unite faith and free 
thought, its sympathy with the progressive forces 
of the time; and yet recognize that the Catholic 
‘church has elements of historic association, im- 
pressive ritual, and effective organization, which 
make it for some individuals and classes a better 
home than any Protestant church can offer them. 
‘Probably for a nature like John Henry Newman’s 
the church he found is in reality better suited 
than the church he left. Not only this: it is 
probably well for that church, and for the world, 
that such a man should be in it. The Church of 
Rome needs such men. It is such as he who keep 
alive in it the elements of spiritual faith and 
earnest morality that make it to many souls a true 
mother. And, however he may conscientiously 
oppose his old church, Catholic and Protestants 
are better friends because of him. The kindliness 
of the English high churchmen and ritualists to- 
ward Rome is a bugbear to zealous Protestants. 
But are Catholics and Protestants to abhor one 
another forever because their ancestors burned 
each other? And if Catholics are forbidden 
by their theory to recognize much good in us, 
shall we therefore borrow from their church its 
worst fault, intolerance? It seems to me a good 
thing for Christian England that so many of her 
people should hold in almost equal honor the 
names of Newman in the one church, and Keble 
and Pusey in the other; and that the piety and 
genius of these men should have kindled a new 
ardor of devout feeling and practical benevolence, 
which is greater and more significant than party 
feuds and wrangles, and which at one point vrings 
Catholic and Protestant nearer together. 

So, too, of the other brother, Francis William. 
He preserved untainted his loyalty to conviction. 
He bore manfully the persecution which his 
change cf belief brought upon him. Under new 
forms of thought, he still found access to the source 
of spiritual life. Discarding the element of 
miracle in Christianity, he retained the tidelity to 
conscience, the enthusiasm for right living, the 
spirit of trust in a higher power, which are the 
heart of Christianity. He showed that it is pos- 
sible to retain these things and yet be faithful to 
one’s inmost thought, even when it leads far away 
from the old creed. 

Are we then to conclude that questions between 
creeds and churches, Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism, supernaturalism and rationalism, involve no 
important element, and may be answered indif- 
ferently, or ignored altogether? There is no hint 
toward any such conclusion in the story of these 
two lives. These men won their prize, of strong, 
ripe character ard service to mankind, by man- 
fully facing these questions as they came to them, 
and making the best answers they could. If they 
had turned aside from them; if Francis had 
smothered his scruples about baptismal regenera- 
tion, and taken orders in the Church of England; 
if John, the honored and trusted leader of the 
growing party in that church, bad hushed the 
deep questioning voice within, they might both 
have won popularity and power; have been 


bishops, perhaps, and gone down to their graves 





in ease and fame—and sacrified their manhood 
and their souls. Men fell under the Confederate 
and under the Union flag who were alike loyal to 
truth, and gave their lives for it, though they 
understood truth in different ways. It was the 
men who said, ‘‘There’s right on both sides,” 
and with that excuse held themselves in safe and 
easy neutrality, who missed the truth altogether. 
Thackeray, in his own person, answers Pendennis’s 
philosophical quietism : ‘‘ Lf the fight for the truth 
is taking place, and all men of honor are on the 
ground, armed on the one side or the other, and 
you alone are to lie on your balcony and smoke 
your pipe, out of the noise and danger, you had 
better have died, or never have been at all, than 
such a sensual coward.” 

Widely as these brothers differed, utterly as 
they oppose each other on many points, perhaps 
the greatest value of their lives to the world is in 
the lesson which is common to both. It isa lesson 
extremely simple and self-evident in statement, 
infinitely difficult in practice—fidelity to convic- 
tion at every cost. The present warfare of ideas, 
on which we are wont to think the future of the 
world is at stake, will settle itself under the 
guidance of mightier forces than we can fully 
understand. Much of our fierce debate will be 
looked back upon by those who come after us as 
we now look back on the medieval battle between 
Nominalists and Realists, wondering how men 
could so excite themselves over such shadows. 
But the courage or cowardice with which a man 
bears himself in the strife; the loyalty of soul 
that holds him resolutely to the inquiry ‘‘ What 
is true?” or the faithlessness that is really asking 
always, ‘‘ What is safe?’—this is what tests re- 
ligion and manhood. This is where we pay our 
service to truth or falsehood. These two brothers 
have each given to the world the example and the 
inspiration of a life loyal at utmost cost to con- 
viction. The prevalence of such a temper 
throughout society might bring it to a state where 
we should see that most of the questions which 
divide the religious world are secondary matters; 
that the moral and spiritual qualities—fidelity 
and purity and love and trust—are all-in-all; that 
through these we come into perfect brotherhood 
with one another and perfect sonship toward God. 

Clough figures two lives like these brothers’ as 
ships, side by side in the evening calm, but by the 
wind rising in the night borne in different direc- 
tions, and in the morning far apart upon opposite 
courses. 

‘To veer, how vain! On, onward strain, 
Brave barks! In light, in darkness, too, 
Through wind and tides one compass guides; 
To that, and your own selves, be true. 
‘** But, O blithe breeze! and, O great seas! 
Though ne’er, that earliest parting past, 
On your wide plain they join again, 
Together lead them home at last. 
‘*One port, methought, alike they sought, 
One purpose hold where’er they fare. 


O bounding breeze! O rushing seas! 
At last, at last, unite them there!” 








LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 


CHRISTIAN COURTESY. 

My Dear Christian Union : 

HILIP Overall is a young man who, with 

very little aid from a few friends, entered 
college two years ago, and is struggling hard to 
make his way through. He is a Christian man, 
and his determination to get an education is 
strengthened and intensified by his Christian ear- 
nestness. He would not apply to the Education 
Society for help. This was partly due to a nat- 
ural, certainly a pardonable, I think a commenda- 
ble pride of character which made him unwilling 
to be the beneficiary of the church; partly because 
he felt that he could not wisely decide till toward 
the close of his college year what his final choice 
of profession should be. There is not a great 
deal such a young man can do to earn his liveli- 
lihood without interfering seriously with his 
studies. In the olden time the winter vacations 
were long, and the boys taught school. But that 
they can no longerdo. Serving as a waiter in the 
White Mountains, which is the latest substitute 
for teaching, is not to Philip’s taste. He finally 
applied to a well-known publishing house, re- 
ceived a commission as a canvassing agent, and 
set out this summer upon that somewhat irksome 
and uncertain method of earning~a little money 
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for the next year’s expenses. It so happened that 
he was able to get a letter of introduction to Dr. 
Dullard; and armed with this missive. he set out 
upon his work in high spirits, expecting plenty of 
rebuffs, but confident of approving sympathy in 
his first call. And here is his account of what he 
did get. 

My Dear Mr. Laicus: 

I promised that I would write you at the end of the first 
day how I got along. I have not got along atall. I have 
been so indignant and so sick at heart that I could do no 
work to-day. At first I thought I must give it up alto- 
gether; but I believe I am not quite such a coward as that, 
and I shall start again to-morrow, perhaps with less hope 
but I trust with more courage. I called this morning at 
Dr. Dullard’s with your letter of introduction. I was 
shown into the parlor, and presently Dr. Dullard came in. 
He took the letter, read it, and then handed it back to me 


_ saying: ‘No, sir! Can’t do anything for you. We do noth- 


ing at this house for tramps, beggars or agehts of any 
kind.” I think those were his very words. They burnt 
into my soul. I do not believe I shall ever forget them. 
He could not have astonished me more if he had struck me 
a stinging blow between the eyes. Me a beggar! Well, 
perhaps I needed it. I do not know what special grace 
enabled me to hold my tongue. I guess I was too mad to 
speak. Atany rateI did not. I turned round and went 
straight out of the door without saying a word. What he 
thinks of me I don’t know. But I know what I think of 
him. When I got out into the street my head fairly swam. 
It seemed to me as though there was no religion, no God, 
no truth, no goodness, nothing. Of course that has all 
gone now; and I am cool—well! pretty cool. But to think 
of his calling me a beggar; and in his own house too. He 
might as well have spit in my face. It is evening now, I 
have been down to the river ani! taken a bath to cool off, 
And after a good night's sleep and a good breakfast I shall 
begin again. But I can see that it is going to be terribly 
up-hill work. If I was not too proud I should give it up. 
This morning I was almost inclined to give college up and 
hope of education and -everything. It was very weak, I 
know; and perhaps it was well for me to learn what a weak 
fellowIam. But it was a hard way of learning it. Iam 
nevertheless obliged to you for the letter. 
Yours sincerely, PHILIP OVERALL. 


Now here was a useful minister of the gospel 
who, for lack of courtesy, did what he could to 
discourage a brave young heart struggling toward 
a noble goal, and to drive a sincere but not over- 
strong Christian into infidelity. No thanks to 
him that he did not succeed. I do not complain 
of his principle to have nothing to do with 
tramps, beggars and agents, though I am sure that 
his Master did not act on that principle when on 
earth. I object to the palpable injustice of ranking 
a young man who was earnestly bent on earning 
his way through life by hard work with a beggar; 
and I object to the gross want of human sym- 
pathy which enabled him to insult a caller in his 
own house. In five minutes, yes, in three, he 
might have explained to Philip that as a guard 
against interruptions he had made it an inflexible 
rule not to buy books at the door, and as a pro- 
tection to his parish he never recommended books 
to his parishioners; and however disappointed 
Philip might have been he would not have been 
outraged. 

It is perfectly possible for a very busy man to 
be courteous. Courtesy does not require time. 
Briskness and brusqueness are not necessary com- 
panions. I remarked the other day to Mr. Prince, 
the editor of the ‘‘Gazette,” that I should think the 
necessity of declining so many manuscripts would 
make him a great many enemies, who would be 
sure to impute some wrong motive or some culpa- 
ble misjudgment to him. ‘‘On the contrary,” 
said he, ‘‘it often makes me special friends.” And 
as an illustration he handed me a letter which he 
had just received from a correspondent who 
thanked him for the rejection of her manuscript, 
and said that his letter had done her more good 
and given her more encouragement than the ac- 
ceptance of the manuscript would have done. 
‘*What did you. write to her,” I asked, ‘‘ that 
evoked such a response as that?’ He laughed. 
‘*T do not know,” he said, ‘‘ what we write. I 
have always made it a point to have some one in 
the office of a courteous and kindly disposition, 
and a good letter-writer. When I reject a man- 
uscript I endorse a pencil memorandum of the 
reason and hand it. to my assistant. She writes 
the letters. Occasionally they are given to me to 
sign. More frequently Ido not see them. But, 
as every now and then I get such a response as 
that, and never one of an indignant or complain- 
ing sort, I judge that she does her work with tact. 
In fact writers, especially young and unknown 
writers, get so very little consideration from ed- 
itors that a very little courtesy goes a great way.” 





Mr. Prince is one of the busiest men I know. I 
venture to say that. he gets' through more work in 
a day than Dr. Dullard accomplishes in a week. 
But he is not too busy to be courteous. 

If courtesy were what a great many people seem 
to think that it is, careful compliance with a social 
ritual, a lack of courtesy would be no serious mat- 
ter. But courtesy, real genuine courtesy, is the 
natural expression of a vital human sympathy. 
And the lack of it is the lack of that love for one’s 
neighbor which Christ declared to be like love to 
God, one of the foundations of the moral law. 

Yours, &c., LAICcUS. 








IDLESSE. 
By CAROLINE LESLIE. 
LIE on ‘ny back in a sea of grass 
And the white-winged clouds sail over, 
The green blades bend as the breezes pass, 
And, wave-like, rustle their emerald mass 
Foam-capped with the sweet white clover. 


And, as mariners know when land is nigh 
By the gulls that come trooping over, 

So I am reminded of home close by 

By the snowy pigeons that swoop and fly, 
Or restfully poise and hover. 


Somewhere above, in the world I have left, 
Wait trial and care unbidden, 

To wrap me round when again I rise 

Like a diver bearing his hard-won prize 
From depths where the pearls lie hidden. 


Yet, awhile, lying drowned in the Lethe sweet 
Of summer-born dreams and wishes, 

While the gnarled trees softly drop at my feet 

Their roseate shells, and with impulse fleet 
The swallows slide past like fishes, 


There creeps into living a child-like zest ; 
The magic of youth still lingers: 

And, by and by, from my cool, green nest 

I shall rise with the fair, white pear! of rest 
Clasped close in my weary fingers. 








OUR NEIGHBORS—THE POOR. 
By a City JOURNALIST. 

VI.—AMELIORATING INFLUENCES. 
HOSE who are not familiar with benevolent 
enterprise in New York will, no doubt, be 
surprised to learn that there are in the city as 
many as three hundred religious and charitable 
societies, whose disbursements are not less than 
$4,000,000 annually. Out of this sum almost every 
couceivable form of need is relieved. Among the 


three hundred organizations are hospitals, orphan. 


asylums, industrial schools, homes for children, 
lodging-houses for men and women, boys and 
girls; summer retreats for the sick poor, seamen’s 
societies, societies for the relief of poor widows 
with small children, training schools for nurses, 
inebriate asylums, protective unions, prison asso- 
ciations, dispensaries, societies for the diffusion of 
religious knowledge, and mission chapels—the 
whole going to make up an aggregate of helpful- 
ness and philanthropic effort whose value can be 
measured only when we follow up by some per- 
sonal observation their tangible results. Even 
then, from the fact that many of the results are 
prospective and do not now appear, the measure- 
ment is inadequate and unsatisfactory. 

To enumerate these organizations, even were it 
of any value, would not be practicable in the 
space at my disposal. To select half a dozen for 
special mention is seemingly to discriminate against 
those which are left out. And yet there are a 
number whose usefulness is so conspicuous and 
whose merits are so generally conceded that any 
treatment of the subject, without some specific 
allusion to their work, would be partial and in- 
complete. It so happens, too, that each of these 
organizations may be taken as meeting the needs 
of each of the classes which I have mentioned: 
the thrifty, the thriftless, and the vicious. 

The wants of the thrifty poor are most widely 
met, perhaps, by the mission chapels of the N. Y. 
City Mission and Tract Society and those con- 
nected with the various Protestant churches. At- 
tached to the City Mission are five stations, each 
of which is the center of an active Evangelistic 
work. Connected with the churches are 118 sta- 
tions, of which 45 are permanently established in 
a church home and have a certain quasi church 
organization, candidates being admitted to the 
membership of the parent church, though receiv- 
ing the communion at the chapel. There are few 
among the larger churches of the city that have 
not at least one chapel of this sort. Dr. John 
Hall’s has three; Dr. Crosby’s, three (one among 
the Chinese); Dr. Booth’s, two; the Madison 
Square Church, Dr. Tucker’s, two; St. George’s 





Chareh, three. A moment’s thought will show 
the utility, of this system. Real estate in New 
York is so expensive and the cost of maintaining 
a church so heavy that.churches for the poor are 
out of the question unless they are supported by 
the rich. That is to say, a congregation" of 200, 
or 500, or even 1,000 mechanics, washerwomen 
and tradespeople, such as constitute the average 
mission congregation, would be altogether unable 
to meet, out of their own resources, the ordinary 
and contingent expenses of a New York church, 
conducted though it might be on the most eco- 
nomical seale. It is doubtful, too, whether their 
limited business experience would enable them to 
administer the enterprise even were the necessary 
funds at their disposal. There is an obvious 
propriety, therefore, in Dr. Hall’s, or Dr. Cros- 
by’s, or Dr. Williams’s people devoting $3,000 or 
$4,000 a year to mission work in King Street, or 


.Twenty-second Street, or Fourteenth Street; and 


an exercise of wise discretion in keeping its ad- 
ministration under their own control. It was a 
distinguishing feature of Christ’s gospel, you re- 
member, that ‘‘ the poor have the gospel preached 
to them.” 

The second class of people of whom I have 
spoken in these articles is the thriftless. Their 
wants I presume are met in part by the mission sta- 
tions, in part by such large unorganized charities as 
the St. John’s Guild and in part by the distribution 
of relief by the Commissioners of Charities and 
Corrections, etc. The most effective way, how- 
ever, to ameliorate the condition of this class and 
of the vicious class as well is to prevent its growth, 
a task which is largely performed by the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, the Howard Mission and like 
agencies. No better work, it is safe to say, is done 
in the city than by the Children’s Aid Society. It 
has not been my plan to give statistics. but this 
significant fact may be stated: that since the year 
1860, while the population has increased nearly 
fifty per cent., and the criminal commitments 
three hundred per cent., juvenile crime has abso- 
lutely decreased. Concerning the Society’s indus- 
trial schools I have spoken in a previous article. 
Beyond the actual good which these acccomplish 
they are especially valuable as suggesting an ex- 
pedient which the Board of Education must adopt 
in connection with the public school system if it 
would reach the class of all others which it is de- 
sirable to reach. Tograsp and mould the thriftless, 
vagrant child-life of the city we must provide pub- 
lic iadustrial schools, in which the curriculum will 
embrace less of belles-lettres and the higher mathe- 
matics and more of practical household industry 
and the mechanical arts, the bait being, as with 
the Children’s Aid schools, a noon-day meal and 
an occasional garment. A visit to one of these 
schools, or to the night schools at the boys’ lodging 
houses, impresses one with the fact that there is 
an immense child population in New York just in 
the formative stage, alert to catch ideas, bright, 
smart and not normally vicious, with which our 
boasted educational system from one year’s end to 
the other never comes in contact. To this I have 
heretofore alluded, but the necessity of some 
action in the matter seems to me so imperative as 
to be worth emphasizing, even at the risk of seem- 
ing repetitious. 

Among all these charitable and evangelistic 
agencies there is none that appeals more directly 
to the vicious class than the Water Street Mission, 
of which Jerry McAuley is the animating spirit. 
McAuley himself was originally a river thief. 
The story of his life he tells with great frankness, 
dwelling with minuteness upon its dark and pain- 
ful details to bring out in bolder relief the circum- 
stances of his conversion. The mission room, 
built for the purpose by voluntary contributions, 
is located in the district which was described in 
the last article, surrounded by dance houses and 
bucket-shops, and freely exposed to the gaze of 
every passer-by, there being not the least cover- 
ing to the window or door. Thieves and mur- 
derers skulking through Water St. to their chosen 
haunts catch a glimpse of the warmly lighted in- 
terior, and feel perhaps momentarily conscience- 
stricken. A dancing woman in the opposite sa- 
loon hears, above the noise of the orchestra, the 
strains of ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” or ‘‘ Jesus loves even 
me” lustily roared out by McAuley’s crowd, and 
experiences a passing sense of shame and contri- 
tion. The gang of rowdies, incipient housebreak- 
ers, that infest the opposite corner are sobered 
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against their will by McAuley’s voice ringing out. 


through the door: ‘‘Isn’t it a miracle of God’s 
almighty power to convert a man like I was?” 


Not infrequently people of this class come in. 


One man gets up and says: “‘ I’ve been a shop- 
lifter and a gambler, and I want you to pray that 
God will give me his grace.” ‘‘Last Monday 
night,” says another, ‘‘ I came in here for the first 
time. I never had a hymn-book in my hand be- 
fore. I had a four years’ sentence to prison when 
I was thirteen years old, and I learned to read 
there. I want you to pray for me.” Still another 
says: ‘‘I thank God that I came into Jerry Mc- 
Auley’s to-night.” <A bright-faced woman gets 
up and says: ‘‘I allers like to put in a word’ for 
Jesus wherever I am.” ‘‘I feel as if I had’ a prop,” 
says another, ‘‘and that prop is Jesus.” One ac- 
customed to the formal routine of the average 
prayer-meeting is amazed at the unconventional- 
ity, the evident sincerity, the transparent sim- 
plicity of these utterances. A man prays in some 
foreign tongue. ‘‘ Bless the Lord,” says McAuley, 
when the man is through ; ‘‘He knows all lan- 
guages.” And so it goes on for more than an 
hour, every night in the week, a night seldom 
passing without some one giving hopeful evidence 
of conversion. The secret is not hard to find. 
There is no barrier between the outside and the 
inside—not so much as a curtain. McAuley talks 
to people in their own language; bluntly, forcibly 
and familiarly; everyone who bears testimony is a 
conspicuous example of the power of saving-grace, 
and the example is perhaps more effective than 
the precept, more attractive than the well-lighted, 
neatly furnished room. Few people, if they 
think’ about it at all, are satisfied with a life of 
sin; and there is a fascination in knowing how 
others have gotten out of it that will sometimes 
draw even the most abandoned to the means of 
grace. 
With this very brief sketch of some of the 
d agencies which go to ameliorate the condition of 
Our Neighbors the Poor I close this series of 
articles. For the existence of such agencies we 
cannot be too grateful. To enhance their useful- 
ness and secure from them the most fruitful re- 
sults should be our persistent aim. A still more 
laudable purpose, however, is to apply our indi- 
vidual efforts in behalf of the weak and the 
needy. Organized charity is admirable in its way, 
but at best it is a poor substitute for personal ser- 
vice. The intervention of a society between you 
and your destitute neighbor takes both from him 
and yourself the benefit which comes from per- 
sonal contact. And if these articles shall stir us 
up to deeper interest in the suffering poor, shall 
lead us to concert plans for the improvement of 
their state, and to aid personally in carrying them 
out, I shall not have written in vain. 








SHARP WORK. 
By THe Rev. C. CAVERNO. 


HE public schools of the country ure now 

open again, and educational processes in 
motion. If I could make a speech in every school 
I think I should sum up every speech with the 
simple direction, Work quickly. All teachers 
ought to remember not only that they are to 
secure a certain amount of thinking from their 
scholars over certain lines but that this thinking 
ought to be agile, nimble. 

In the race for education celerity of movement 
is as valuable asin all other races. The scholar 
who moves quickly gets over most ground. Bet- 
ter not try to do anything at all than to do it ina 
lazy, drawling way. Scholars ought to be taught 
that they should be as conscious that they are 
alert, lively in their mental processes, as they are 
that they are at work at all. 

So much for the schools. 

But I believe this direction for sharp work 
ought to run along all lines of human endeavor. 
Whatever a man does he ought to do it with his 
might or let it alone. 

I have not seen the matter of ministers’ vaca- 
tions yet defended on quite the right ground. 
We have felt our way out into a practice by in- 
stinct and havenot yet got our philosophy. 
Man’s physical organization needs not only gentle 
exercise but hard work. City pastors can hardly 
get the conditions necessary for the latter. A 
man néeds to tug at something till he pants like 
a racer and the perspiration flows from every 





pore. The country and the woods are the only 
places tulerant of the manners out of which such 
exercise comes. They do not smother with social 
restrictions the craving of the physical frame for 
the intensest action possible to it. A long tramp 
in’ the woods or a day with a hoe or a scythe is 
the only way in which a man’s muscles and 
nerves can get the satisfaction they crave. 

I believe the theory of gentle exercise is a hum- 
bug. I would as soon tell a boy or a man (why 
not a woman also?) to work gently with his mind 
as with his body. 

Gentle exercise and a healthy glow have ruined 
more ministers than any thingelse. The old min- 
isters got their sore throats because social custom 
did not allow them to work till they sweated for it, 
like any other man, but kept them at gentle exer- 
cise in their ‘‘ store clothes.” Then, with skin 
and underclothing a little moist, they would sit 
down to their professional work, and catarrhs and 
sore throats had nothing to do but to come. If 
they had worked till they were soaked and were 
compelled to put on dry clothing they would have 
been safe. 

I should have been dead long ago if I had 
followed the advice usually given to country 
ministers to have ‘‘a little garden and take a 
little exercise ” in it. A minister has no business 
in a garden, mentally, morally or physically, any 
more than any other man unless he makes the 
‘*smother” fly. 

We need these not gentle but violent (i.c. force- 
ful) physical alteratives, If a minister’s condition 
is not favorable for them, now and then in the 
ordinary course of life he must have his vacations 
for them. Hugh Miller says that the Cromarty 
masons who went on a spree once in a while 
warded off consumption better than those who 
did not. Isuppose the moral objections against 
allowing ministers that privilege are to be respect- 
ed. But somewhere and somehow must come in 
the powerful phsyical alterative. ‘‘ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,” is 
as sound physical as moral sense. 








MEANING OF THE MONTREAL RIOTS. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE trade of this city has been injured by the late 
religious riots and disturbances to a much greater 
extent than its merchants, manufacturers, or even. its 
newspaper proprietors are willing to admit. The city’s 
admirable location, her lines of rail and canal communi- 
cation, all point to her as a natural entrepot for a large 
share of North American commerce, and until of late 
she was making great strides toward possessing herself 
of the entire Western Canadian through traffic. How- 
ever, the demon of discord and bigotry has come in to 
mar the hopes of her citizens at a very critical period in 
the nation’s history—when a slight advantage, in the 
shape, say, of a Reciproeity Treaty with the United 
States, will attract to New York millions of dollars’ 
worth of exports which heretofore went down the St. 
Lawrence River. Many of Montreal’s citizens, on being 
asked their opinion as to the effect of the late troubles, 
say: ‘Look at New York, Pittsburg, Baltimore, San 
Francisco, where mob violence resulted in much greater 
loss of life and destruction of property than here, and 
yet the general trade of these cities did not materially 
suffer.” 

Those cases are not at all parallel. It is true that 
mobs have from time to time been guilty of greater 
deeds of violence than were recently committed here, 
but those acts were perpetrated contrary to law and 
order, and in opposition to the more or less active inter-/ 
ference of the authorities. In Montreal the deeds of 
violence were committed by sanction of law, and the 
very authorities whose business it was to protect the 
citizens at all hazards were themselves the leaders of 
the mob which not only prevented a large number of 
loyal British subjects from exercising an undoubted 
right, but also arrested and imprisoned several of them 
without even a plausible excuse. While these outrages 
were being perpetrated, notorious roughs were allowed 
to block up several public streets unmolested, beating 
and pursuing every person who was in the least sus- 
pected of being connected in any way with the Orange 


When lawless mobs, in opposition to the constituted 
authorities, destroy property or injure persons, the suf- 
ferers can have redress through the courts of law and 
the pockets of the persons doing the harm, or else the 
public will have to bear the cost; but when the mischief 
is done in the name of law and order, who is to bear the 
cost? The case is something like that of a man having 
a bruised finger, which, though giving him for the time 
great annoyance, would not prevent his getting his life 


? 





insured, but if his trouble is constitutional—as consump- 
tion—although he may not feel half the present pain, as 
in the case of the bruised finger, yet life insurance com- 
panies would avoid him. What makes the difference in 
the value of real estate in London, England, as com- 
pared with Constantinople? Is it not that in the former 
city property is in every crisis thoroughly protected by 
the authorities, while in the latter city it is about as 
often plundered by those in power. In the case of 
Montreal, the manufacturer will not care to invest his 
money in costly buildings and machinery when he has 
no guarantee that he or his employees may not be at 
any time wrongfully imprisoned or punished, and with- 
out any chance of redress, Then, again, each fresh civic 
trouble adds to the load of taxes and the depreciation of 
real estate. Had Montreal nothing to fear from the 
competition of other cities she might be careless as to 
how she treated people coming to live in her midst, and 
who held religious views not agreeable to the majority 
of her population, but with so many other trade-centers 
ready to snatch at her ecommerce and extend a hearty 
welcome to her discontented capitalists, nothing but the 
blindest religious prejudice could make the mayor of 
Montreal and so many of his confréres act as they have 
lately done. The evil had not its beginning, though, 
on the last Twelfth of July. The session of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench held here last April helped in a quiet 
manner to show which way things were turning. Ref- 
erence to one case tried then will illustrate the point. 
Sometime last autumn three young men (Irish Catholics) 
were returning from Point St. Charles, an isolated 
quarter of the city, at about 9 P.m., after having spent 
several hours in a tavern where they had three glasses 
each, at least, of strong liquor. On their way home in 
Wellington Street they were met by three others (not 
Catholics), who were probably in a similar condition to 
themselves, and a drunken fight ensued, in which the 
Catholics got the worst of it. Several pistol shots were 
fired, but no bullet took effect. The two parties were 
entire strangers to each other, but some of those who wit- 
nessed the fight from a distance told the Catholic party 
that the man who fired the pistol was a Protestant named 
Robert McIntosh: (by general repute a most respecta- 
ble young man). He was arrested and brought before 
the Queen’s Bench for trial. When the jury was im- 
paneled, every Protestant was challenged by the 
Crown Prosecutor! Just think of it; a respectable 
Protestant being tried in the chief city of the chief col- 
ony of Protestant Britain has every Protestant excluded 
from his jury in the name of Protestant Queen Victoria. 
When party spirit was running so high the conse- 
quences might be anticipated. This packed Catholic 
jury, by the direction of a Catholic judge, convicted 
McIntosh on the testimony of three drunken men and 
he was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment in the 
Penitentiary, although at the trial he produced two re- 
spectable witnesses who swore that for two hours be- 
fore the time of the alleged row and for an hour after 
it was over he was staying with them at their home 
some two miles distant. But, to make the matter more 
certain, two of the persons engaged in the row, and also 
two others who were standing near at the time, swore 
that McIntosh was not present at the fight at all, and 
that the person who fired the shot was one Robert 
Dixon, who had then fled the country and who bore 
considerable resemblance in size and appearance to 
McIntosh. Such maladministration of justice as the 
above is a sample; and must inevitably act like the 
Spanish Inquisition of old, in driving enterprising per- 
sons and also a good part of its trade away from any 
city. Already several of Montreal’s leading wholesale 
merchants have gone west to Toronto and other points, 
and scores of Protestant retail merchants in all parts of 
Canada have severed their business relations with Cath- 
clic houses in Montreal, and al! can see that the end is 
lot yet. D. C. 
MONTREAL, August 30. 








Sermon. 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





J THE RICH FOOL.* 

* And he spake a parable unto them, saying, The ground of 
a certain rich man brought forth plentifully: and he thought 
within himself, saying, What shall I do, because I have no 
room where to bestow my fruits? And he said, This will Ido: 
I will pull down my barns, and build greater; and there will 
I bestow all my fruits and my goods. And I will say to my 
soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years; 
take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. But God said unto 
him, Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee: 
then whose shall those things be which thou hast provided? 
So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, and is not rich 
toward God.”—LuKE xii., 16-21. 


HERE is great diversity in the parables of our 
Saviour. Some of them are’scarcely more than 
maxims, Some of them are sketches of pictures. Some 
of them are more elaborate, almost as muca s0 as a his- 
tory. This, although brief, is one of the most symmetri- 


* See note on page 212. 
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cal, full of instruction in every member. Its point 
scarcely can be mistaken. There are no possessions 
more legitimately obtained, ordinarily, than those which 
come by busbandry. Here wasarich man whose pos- 
sessions consisted of lands, and the product of lands. 
Already, he was,rich; but, as is wont to be the case, 
riches bred,riches. His wealth was increasing. There 
was peculiar pertinence in selecting such an example. 
Otherwheres, and in other ways, wrongly-obtained 
riches are animadverted upon; but the lesson of this 
parable depends upon the fact that the man was pur- 
suing an honorable calling; that he was obtaining from 
an honorable calling justifiable wealth. 

“The ground of a certain rich man brought forth plenti- 
fully; and he thought within himself——” 

What an empire is this thinking within one’s self! The 
sphere of thought is the sphere of true liberty! We can 
not walk where we please, but we can think as we 
please. We can not act as we choose. Customs re- 
A man is obliged to limit his conduct, 
but every man possesses an interior liberty. Outwardly 
he can not spread his wings like a bird and fly to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, but inwardly he can fly as 
he pleases. There is, too, a vast difference between 
what a man does and says, and what he thinks within 
himself. Oh, how many thefts a man thinks within 
himself! How many base jealousies! How many stupid 
ambitions! How many disallowable pleasures a man 
dallies with in his thoughts! What excursions of the 
imagination; what wondrous creations of this architect 
of thought; what a realm—wider than the scope of the 
heavens, broader than from horizon to horizon—what an 
illimitable realm, is that which a man’s silent thoughts 
traverse, and traverse so easily that there is no sound in 
their going, and so suddenly that there is no time occu- 
pied in their passage! The vast circuit of this im- 
measurable globe man passes easily, leaving no footfall, | 
making no track, always finding new paths. 

“And he thought within himself, saying, What shall I do, 
because I have no room where to bestow my fruits?” 

Men’s thoughts within themselves are apt to be 
anxious and uneasy. First they think, ‘‘ What shall I 
do to get riches?” Then, when they possess them, they 
begin anxiously to think, ‘What shall I do with riches?” 
Care in getting, care in investing, care in increasing, 
care in defending—riches and cares go together! And so 
a man that makes himself a servant of wealth is a slave 
from beginning to end. 

“* What shall I do, because I have no room where to bestow 
my fruits?” 

This is all, it seems, that God’s great goodness to him 
led him to think of. God had made the heavens to be 
to him as a bountiful bosom to the child. God made 
the seasons to be his servants, inspired the earth to be 
productive, maintained his reason, and all his active and 
executive skill. For all these there was no grateful 
thought. He did not think within himself, ‘‘ Blessed be 
the name of God, from whose hand comes all wealth.” 
He did not think within himself, ‘‘ What shall I render 
unto the Lord for all his benefits toward me?” No, 
still groping avariciously and selfishly, he says, ‘‘ What 
shall I do with all my possessions?” f 
_ “ And he said, This I will do: I will pull down my barns and 
build greater ; and there will I bestow all my fruits and my 
goods.” 

I will hoard—not spend; not lend; not distribute; 
not scatter abroad. I will hoard—that was his thought. 

Now the mere increase of warehouses, and barns, 
and granaries to meet the increasing husbandry is not 
in itself wrong. It may be a part of the administration 
of consummate prudence, The thing itself is not a thing 
to be reprobated, yet it was in this case most wicked. 
The sin was not in the mere act, but im the spirit that 
directed it; for the spirit of the man was one of entire 
ingratitude toward God, If there had been no God, 
he could not have been more absolutely left out from 
his thougbt. 

There was the want, also, of any proper consideration 
of the ends and uses of abundance; for though a man 
has a primary right to so much of that which he earns 
as shall sustain his own body and his household, he is 
also a debtor to those that are poorer than he. Were 
there none such about him? no needy relatives? no un- 
fortunate neighbors? no helpless mother with orphan 
children struggling against the face of a hard poverty? 
no strangers? no friendless youths that needed a helping 
hand? Here sat this man in the midst of his increasing 
abundance, growing rich and richer, and his thought 
was, *‘ What shall I do with it?” He heard no sighs. 
He saw no tears. He felt no humanity. ‘‘ This will I 
do,” he said: ‘‘I will build bigger barns, I will in- 
crease my store of useless wealth.” He had already 
more than he wanted or could use for himself. He had 
to pile it higher and still store it away. And it isas 
useless to put away property that you cannot use as it 
isto have gold in the bowels of the mountains of Califor- 
nia. Of what use to a banker or broker is undug gold? 
And of what use to a man is property if he does not 





know, how to use it? 


As you will observe, there was a certain royal conceit 
in the whole of this personage of the parable, 

“This will I do: I will pull down my barns, and build 
greater ; and there will I bestow all my fruits and my goods.” 

Does it not recall another passage? 

“The king spake and said, Is not this great Babylon that I 
have built for the house of the kingdom by the might of my 
power, and for the honor of my majesty?” 

Now the king was as big a fool as if he was the fool 
of the parable. Oh the arrogance, the towering conceit, 
which comes with success in life! How men are puffed 
up! How they ‘think, because prosperity has blown to 
them, that they are more than other men! How censo- 
rious they grow! How they love te praise their own 
shrewdness by despising some other men’s blundering! 
How they like to point men to their own frugality by 
pointing to other men’s wasteful habits. ‘‘ Ah!” they 
say, ‘‘every thing which he touches fails;” and the 
echo of that is, ‘‘ Every thing that I touch succeeds.” 
Some men seem to be critics of others, whereas they 
are flattering painters of their own portraits. 

But this is not the worst. 

“There will I bestow all my fruits and my goods. And I 
will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years ; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry.” 

In the first place, the whole ambition of this man was 
concentrated upon himself. He had not a thought 
outside of himself. The end of his living, the end of 
the property which was intrusted to him, the supreme 
end of the administration of all the effects in his hands, 
was this: my own personal good. There was not one 
drop spilled over. There was no thought of others. 

But this man said, looking at more than he could use, 
and seeing the fresh-coming harvest, ‘‘ All is for me.” 
‘“‘I” was his god. He was a supreme egotist, and a 
most selfish worshiper of himself. 

But then, even that seems to me less remarkable than 
this extraordinary address to his soul. 

* Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years; take 
thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry.” 

Do you suppose that a man can feed his soul in that 
way? Can a soul be fed with silver or gold? Cana 
soul be made merry because outward goods increase ? 
How beggarly the conception! How stultified the man 
appears by this very address to himself! He proposed 
to feed that which was divine with that which was es- 
sentially animal. He had no holy thoughts, no merciful 
inclinations; he had no chastened and purified aspira- 
tions; he had no sweet and loving affections; he had 
nothing that was glorious in holiness or beautiful in any 
wise. But, ‘‘O my soul,” said he, ‘‘take thine ease.” 
How muny men there are that try to quiet their souls! 
How many men there are that say to their uneasiness, 
‘* Why art thou disquieted within me, O my soul? Art 
thou not rich?” A man’s soul rich because his pocket 
is rich? How many men say, ‘‘ Oh, soul, what wilt 
thou? What have I not done for thee? Look abroad and 
behold the fields. They are all thine. Look upon all 
these harvests. They are thine. Glance up the moun- 
tain side, and measure all the stately trees thereon. All 
these things are thine; and all these mansions; and all 
these titles and bonds; and all this silver and gold.” 
And the poor smothered soul says, ‘‘I will have none of 
them.” The soul—has it a mouth? Can it eat, as a man’s 
body can? The soul—is it a broker and exchanger of 
money? Does it love to hear the clink of gold and 
silver? Isthatthe soul? — 

This man of the parable has not committed a crime; 
he has not committed any unvirtuous action; as you 
will take notice, he was a husbandman without apparent 
blemish or dishonesty, acquiring property by legitimate 
means. But—mark the point of admonition. He does 
it without gratitude to God or humanity to his fellow- 
men. And he attempts to feed his soul with those out- 
ward things, and does not know that the soul must 
have something other and better than these wherewithal 
to feed. 

‘* But God said unto him, Thou fool, this night thy soul shall 
be required of thee: then whose shall those things be which 
thou hast provided ?” 

Do you take notice bow in the light of imagination 
are contrasted here a man’s convictions and thoughts 
respecting himself, and God’s thoughts about him? 
Was there a single man that lived within a day’s jour- 
ney of this man that did not praise him? Was this 
man’s name ever mentioned in all the region round 


‘about but that men said, ‘‘ Ah! one of the richest and 


most bonorable men in the community”? When men 
were speaking of prosperity and thrift, was not he 
spoken of? Were there not pleasing titles addressed tc 
him when men would gain his friendship? Did not the 
man weave his own title out of these expressions of 
men’s thoughts respectiug him? If you had asked him, 
What is thy name? he wouldghave;said, My name is 
The rich man. What is thy name? Prince among my 
feliows. Whatisthy name? The abounding man; The 
prosperous man ; The eminent man; The great man of 
the neighborhood; The much-talked-of man, What is 
his name, O Lord? Fool, He knew every name but 
the right one. The probability is that no man, had ever 
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addressed him by his true title. He had been called by 
the name of his childhood; but that was not his name. 
He had been called by names bred of wealth; but these 
were not his names. He had been-called by names that 
came from men’s flatteries; but these were not his true 
names. When God spoke to him out of eternal truth, 
he said to him, ‘‘ Thou fool!” and that was his naine. 
It is very strange that a man should live to be forty 
or fifty years of age and not know his own name. Oh, 
how many men there are in this congregation who 
have not the slightest conception of their nature and 
name. If I were to call out ‘‘ Fool, come hither,” 
who of you would stir? But when God comes to 
call men by-and-by, with that irresistible voice, ‘‘ Fool,” 
O my soul, is it. thou that then wilt be obliged to hear 
and answer? Are there not many of you that walk in 
honor, and are girded about with praise, who, if God. 
were to Jaunch your title through the air and fix it quiv- 


ering in you, would be obliged hereafter, by this strange 


baptism of God, to wear the name ‘‘ Fool”? 
What a contrast there was between the apparent and 
the real position in which this man stood! We read in 


the Bible of men’s walking ina vain show. We read 


the exclamation of him of old, ‘‘How are they cast 
down, as ina moment!” Here was a man in the very 
focus of prosperity, and yet he stood within a hand’s- 
breath of his own grave, He seemed to defend himself 
from the intrusion of, misfortune, and yet he was soon 
to be cast down. He had all that men usually covet, 
He had wrapped himself round and round with many 
coverings of wool, and silk, and fine linen, and supplied 
himself with abundant stores of things pleasant to the 
eye, and of things pleasant to the palate, and was hon- 
ored and respected; and now, having accomplished the 
purposes of his life, he began to lay himself back, as it 
were, and to say to himself, ‘‘ Now the toil is over; now 
the ascomplishment is reached; now take thine ease.” 
And what sort of an ease was it? ‘‘ Eat, drink, and be 
merry.” Self-indulgence and lust, which is the end and 
outcome of very much of the prosperity of this world. 
Self-indulgent pampering, selfish luxury—this was it. 
And he seemed to himself, he seemed to men, to have 
reached the very climax at the very moment the hand of 
God was extended to smite him down utterly and for- 
ever. 

“Then whose shall these things be which thou hast pro- 
vided ?” 

Men do not think of that. ‘‘It is mine” occupies the 
whole hemisphere of men’s thoughts. There are very 
few that look beyond. There are very few that have 
the courage faithfully and truly to trace out what shall 
become of their possessions hereafter, that they have so 
carefully amassed, for which they have sacrificed so 
much of duty, for which often they have sold them- 
selves. All this man’s estate should be scattered. It 
should no more be gathered under one name, The im- 
plication is that it would be squandered. Some com- 
mentators think that that night be should be set upon 
by robbers, his life destroyed, and his treasures taken. 

Consider, next, Christ’s most searching application. 
‘So is he”—that is, so is every one—‘“‘ that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God.” 

What means this 80? Just as great a fool as this poor 
rich fool, just as absurd as he was in the sight of angels 
and of God, and just as imperiled. 

It dees not require, then, that a man should be a 
criminal in order to destroy himself. Nay, it does 
not require that a man should be immoral, nor that he 
should acquire his possessions by avaricious wrong- 
doing. A man may never vary from the truth, may 
never do a dishonest deed; he may follow a calling that 
is perfectly allowable; he may amass riches legitimately ; 
be may stand in the midst of those riches, and no man 
may be able to lay at his door a single charge; not one 
may be able to say to him, ‘‘ Thou hast defrauded me;” 
not one may be able to show him a crooked place in the 
line that his life has drawn; he may be approved before 
men; and yet God may say to him, ‘‘Thou fool!” 
Why? Simply because he bas made himself rich? No! 
But because he is rich only toward himself; he is not 
rich toward God. 

Why, is not that the life of the animal, to be rich to- 
ward himself? Is not the browsing ox rich toward 
himself? Sleek and fat is he, but in what other direc- 
tion is he rich? What does the ox think? He does not 
think—he browses. What do the swine think? They 
do not think—they eat. What does the bird of prey 
think? Notuimg—he hungers and searches for prey. 
But man was meant to be a creature of thought, and of 
imagination, and of moral feeling, and of a character 
that is to prepare him for converse with God and angels 
in the other sphere; and a man that spends all his moral 
forces making himself rich in this life, and not rich to- 
ward. God, is he not a fool, and bankrupt? The richer 
he is, the more bankrupt he is. Are there not many 
persons here who are rich in industry? But what 
hast thou toward God? what thoughts? what obedience? 
what love? what gratitude? what complacency? What 
is God to thy soul? Are there not many men who are 
rich in morality, ‘walking circumspectly, with clean 
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hands, and placing their feet in a fight place withal? 
And yet, what do they lack? But alittle? Ob, morat 
man, you have taken care of your head, your eye, your 














ear. Every sense has been cared for, ‘You have takett 
care of your body—dear, dainty body! ‘You have 
solaced it with linen, and woolen, ahd silk. You have 


taken care of tat precious stomach of thine by riches, 
by dainties and delicacies. Thy stOmach shall not rise 


up in judgment against thee. Bountiful hast thou been’ 


as a masterto that. But there is immortality beyond 
this veil. There is a soul that cannot die. What hast 
thou done for that soul? ‘Ob, moral man, thou art to 
live in the presence of God. Where is thy title, and 
where are thy tastes? Thou art to speak another lan- 
guage than that of men upon earth. Speak now some 
sentences of the heavenly tongue. Thou art to be 
brighter than the stars if thy destiny be fulfilled, but 
where are the signs and tokens of it? Ten years since 
thy majority—twenty years—thirty adult years, and all 
spent in pampering that which goes down to dust! 


Your bones do not inherit immortality. Flesh and 


blood shall not enter the kingdom of God. Holy 
thoughts and the power of thinking them, heavenly 
aspirations and the power of realizing them—it is these 
things that belong to God’s kingdom. It is these that 
cannot die and that the world cannot touch. 

Thou hast been rich toward thy lower self, but thou 
hast not been rich toward God. Of all dreamy specu- 
lations, of all unreal things, of all things that seem like 
the last vanishing vapor of the sky, like the last linger- 
ing light of the evening, God has seemed to you the 
most mystic and remote, the most ineffable and impal- 
pable, the most unreal; and yet God is the great reality 
of time and eternity, the only absolute sometifing. All 
your thougnt-power, and time, and strength have been 
squandered on the unsubstantial—the real, as you call 
it, All your time has been wasted in impoverishing 
your true self. 

I do. not reprobate enterprise; I do not reprobate 
blameless riches; but ail things are in vain in which 
God has no partnership. No man can do business alone 
in this world and be safe. If you love, it is God and 
you that should love. If you aspire to power, it sbould 
be God and ambition in you that should work together. 
If you build riches, take care; there must be in the firm 
one other name—God. His will must be in you, work- 
ing in all things, or all your work is vain. 

Consider, in the light of this instructive parable, the 
perils that lie hidden in every man’s life. We know 
them occasionally, because they break out before us. 
And yet here is, as it were, a comprehensive and generic 
instruction, more striking because it is pictorial. This 
man stood in the midst of apparent life and health. 
' There were no signs of danger in the heaven; there 
were none upon the earth; there were no signs in his 
body; he was full of cheer and happiness. He was 
congratujating himself. He tossed off his wine. He 
could not refrain himself. ‘‘ Oh, soul, happy sou), how 
fortunate to come into the possession of such a man as 
Iam! Oh, happy soul, eat, drink, and be merry.” And 
he said this in the face of the ghostliest death, that 
grinned close to his cheek. He could not seehim. He 
could not feel the breath of his coming. There was no 
mildew in the air. And yet this man stood side by side 
with the tomb. Death was his nearest neighbor. Death 
was his sure companion. At the very moment when he 
was congratulating his soul on its abounding future, 
Death had already laid his hand upon him. ‘“ This 
night! this night /” said God. 

What a translation out of the arrogance of wealth, 
out of the supremacy of selfishness, out of multiplied 
resources that have been perverted to the pam g.of 
bis own lower nature, while he forgot God, and did not 
care for his fellowmen! ‘To be thus taken in an instant, 
unthinking and unprepared, into the preserice of his 
God—what a change it was! And yet, “This night 
thy soul shall be required of thee.” 

Ab! my friends, his was not the only hidden peril! 
There is a hidden peril for every one of us. In the 
garden and behind the rose it lurks; in the orchard, 
and behind the redolent bough; in the picture, while 
yet the artist’s brush is laying on the pigment; in all 
your building, while the trowel is ringing upon the up- 
rising wall; in all your digging, whether in the furrow 
or in the garden; in the erection of more ample ware- 
houses and stores for the keeping of your goods—in all 
these there is peril. 

There is not far from you that hidden certainty of 
death. Iam speaking to some that I shall never speak 
toagain. You are marked. You are going away, and 
my eye shall never rest on you again. There are some 
of you now withia a handbreadth of the grave, aud yet 
it doth not appear who it is. If I were to say that some 

_sharp-shoeter, hidden, would launch the fatal bullet 
into the midst of this assembly, with what terror would 
the whole of you rise! and yet Death stands with bow 
drawn back to the uttermost, and that arrow is just on 
the string that wili spéed to some'of you. You seem 
strong to-day. To-morrow you shall be weak. You 
seem to-day to be honorable, Ere long eclipse is com- 
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ing upon your fair name. ‘You seem to be reveling ‘in 
pleasures ; but God marks you. You think 
that. you. are hidden from. the eye of God because you 
are hidden from the eye of man, but it is a delusion. 
God’s eye is ever on you, and your tomb is close by 
you, There is no contrast more awful to thoughtful 
men, and no infatuation more striking, than that which 
exists between the reality of a man’s condition and that 
man’s own thought of his condition. 

If God should call you in a single night, and if it 
should be this night, tell me: are you prepared to make 
your final account? Are you prepared to leave things 
in this world just as they are, with no more done? Are 
you prepared to leave things undone as they are? Is 
there no justice that you owe? Have you filled up the 
measure of ‘bounty? Is there no reparation to be made 
any where, and no restoration? Is there nothing to be 
repented of? Is there no half-fulfilled duty of lover 
Are there no words to be recalled? Is there no quarrel 
to be reconciled? Is there no cleansing of the heart of 
vile thoughts, of wrong dispositions, or of base pas- 
sions and appetites? Are youclean as one that emerges 
from the stream bathed and purified? Would your soul 
rise up out of your body unsullied if to-night God 
should call it? Are you prepared to meet your Judge, 
who is of purer eyes than to bebold iniquity? Is there 
no taint, no sully, no selfishness, no cruelty of pride, no 
self-indulgence, no frivolity of vanity, no waste of con- 
science, no death-poison? How is it with you? If God 
should call your soul to-night, are you prepared to meet 
him? Is it not just as our Saviour made it to be in the 
parable? Are not men living in a vain show, not a 
handbreadth from death, though they seem to them- 
selves to be far from it and secure? 

Call up again that point of the parable in which the 
man is represented as addressing his soul. Is there any- 
thing in this world that is more painful than the efforts 
of men after happiness? When you yourself lock out 
upon your neighbors, are you not a just critic of the 
foolishness of men in the ways in which they attempt to 
secure happiness? and yet, are you not substantially in 
the same way yourself? 

My friends, there is a hunger of the body. We feed 
that with bread and with meat. But men seem not to 
have learned yet how to feed that hunger of the soul 
which breaks out in discontent, in repinings, in com- 
plaining sometimes; which breaks out more often in 
aspirations and yearnings, if one be of a noble turn of 
mind; which manifests itself never so strikingly as in 
that way. For, as you can not take a forest flower and 
hold it up to the sun to make it more beautiful, but it 
casts a shadow on the ground by the very light which 
makes it bright, so, in mortal experience, there is no 
pleasure that.does not trail after it a shadow; there is no 
experience by which a man attempts to satisfy his soul 
that does. not leave behind a certain bitterness. And 
what is that but the soul saying ‘‘I am not content; I 
am not satisfied”? ‘There are joys that satisfy. Of them 
Christ spoke. Drink of the sweetest water, and of the 
coolest that gushes from the side of the cool rock, and 
you will thirst again; but, says Christ, “ He that taketh 
of the water that I shall give bim shall never thirst.” 
You will hunger if you feed from the loaf; but Christ 
says, ‘‘I am the bread of life. He that cometh to me 
shall never hunger again.” 

Oh, my friends, go with mein imagination along the 
streets of New York. Let us, as if we were touched 
with the divine wisdom, as if we were companions of 
God, walk the ways of greatness. There stand two giants, 
one with overt might, and the other with secret and 
covert cunning, matching themselves before men, and 
shaking the market with their footsteps, and bringing 
on themselves the eyes of all. Which shall have the 
mastery in the great battle of riches? All the market 
stands back to see the fight of the giants. One shall 
count his money by millions and millions, and the 
other’s money is uncountable. No man knows the 
depths of their exchequers and coffers; and ten thou- 
sand there are looking with greedy admiration upon the 
one and upon the other. O God, who are they? With 
phosphoric light I see standing over their portals the 
divine handwriting, ‘‘ Fool! fool!” And God says 
to them, ‘‘ In a year or two whose shull all these things 
be?” 

I see men that attract to themselves the eyes of all the 
crowd. What equipage could be more resplendent? 
They have gathered around themselves that which 
seems to consummate their felicity upon earth. They 
roll over the pavement, and roll through the park. 
They are found upon courses where all men do congre- 
gate for admiration of such things. They are at the 
climax of exhilaration and enjoyment. ‘‘Oh happy 
man!” men cry out. No returning echo comes, 
‘* Happy man;” but muffled, almost silent, comes back 
from the heavens, ‘‘ Fool! fool!” 

I look upon newly wedded love. It is the dew of 
heaven that has fallen upon young flowers. If it knows 
how to rise up from out of the senses, and to frame 
itself into divine loving; if it knows how to draw its 





pictures upon the background of eternity; and if it 





‘twines itself round and round the bosom and the heart 
‘of God, ob, this is soul-feeding love. But if to each 
the other is an idol; if each extracts from the other but 
an earthly love; if there is no other foundation than that 
which stands under mortal experience, then, while we 
look upon them, and congratulate them, and say, “‘ Oh 
happy lovers!” God’s voice suddenly distills through the 
air and says, ‘‘ Fools! fools!” 

Mother, if that child in thine arms is God’s child, and 
if through that child, as through a lens, thou art looking 
at immortality and glory, blessed be thou of women: 
‘but if this child of thine is only a mortal child, an idol 
indeed, and in it thou seest only this world, oh fool! 

Young maui, with health and strength, with ambition 
and opportunity, if these take hold upon glory and im- 
mortality, oh, wise art thou; but if they stop at this side 
of that, oh, fool art thou. It 1s a sad thing to have a 
price put into a man’s hands to get wisdom, and to 
squander it. Ob, it is a sad thing to be built for God, 
and end only with the dust which shall cover you. It 
is a sad thing for one to be brought up under the sound 
of the Gospel, to know his own necessities, to hear the 
truth of God sounding in his conscience, to be touched 
in his heart again and again; it is a sad thing for a man 
to see all the truth that gleams through the horizon of . 
the Gospel, and after all to die as the fool dieth. ‘‘So 
is every one that layeth up treasure for himself, and is 
not rich toward God.” 

When I was a lad, the old bell in the belfry used to 
ring a knell the sound of which I could not get out of 
my head for a month after hearing it. A young com- 
panion of mine died while I was absent at school, and I 
came back on the day of his funeral and heard that bell 
toll. And what tolling that was of the old New Eng- 
land belfries! How the sound reverberated, and rocked 
and rolled, and clung to the air, as if it never would die 
out! How that old bell filled the whole air full, ringing 
and ringing out the solemn tidings of immortality! 

‘Oh that there might be some ringings from out of the 
belfry of G. d’s heart that shall fill the whole air of our 
thoughts and feelings in the same way! And if there 
be one stroke, if there be one bell whose tongue should 
more than another syllable to us lessons of instruction, 
it seems to me to be this: ‘‘ So is every man that layeth 
up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God.” 

What are you laying up for God? Wherewithal are 
you rich toward God? ‘I ama Christian, 1 am a pro- 
fessor of religion,” says one. So are many that shall 
say in that day, ‘‘ Lord, thou hast taught in our streets. 
We have eaten and drunk in thy presence.” And he 
shall say to them, ‘‘I never knew you.” Beware lest, 
when you rise to go to your account, suddenly speeding 
through your wealth, breaking through your prosperity, 
coming o1t from the midst of your dissevered riches, 
and rising into the presence of God, he shall say to you, 
“T never knew you.” Let love die here; let my name 
perish here; let my house pass to another; let my chil- 
dren wither as leaves upon a bough that has been pluck- 
ed off; let my life be as him who dwelleth in a desert 
overblown with choking sand-, if in that moment, when 
I stand in heaven, God shall say to me, ‘‘ Enter; thou 
art welcome.” In that one hour I shall reap more than 
compensation for all. But, though my house be builded 
of gold and silver, and my head crowned with chaplets 
of roses, and all sweet delights wait on my feet, and my 
life be one long-rolling symphony of joy, that one word, 
**Depart! I know you not,” will overmaster and storm 
out of the memory the whole of this joy. ‘‘ What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” 
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A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
By Rose ALIson. 


PART II. 
ISS White’s application brought the pipe out of 
the superintendent’s mouth the next morning 
when he read it in the office of the Eureka Mills. 
‘*Why, the girl is a regular Juno,” he said; ‘‘ what 
does it mean! I say, Mr. Blackstone,” to one of the 
mill owners 1n the office, ‘‘ are White’s affairs in a bad 


way?” 
“*T guess not. He was put back by the fires but not 
hard hit. Why?” 


‘* Here’s his second daughter wants the girl’s boarding 
house. ‘My father, Mr. L. M. White, will be my secu- 
tity.’ What can it mean?” 

Mr. Blackstone took the letter and read it deliberately; 
without speaking. ‘It’s a religious dodge, I’ll bet,” said 
the superintendent. ‘ Let her have it,” said Mr. Black- 
stone; ‘it won't hurt the girls to try a different style 
from Mrs: Johnson. She’s a plucky woman, too; let her 
try her hand there.” 

Frank Carisbrooke sat in the office, too, waiting to 
close a business transaction with Mr. Blackstone. When 
he had written his signature two or three times he walk- 
ed out, past the bare house with the stringy curtains 
at the windows, to his own handsome and perfectly ap- 
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pointed home. ‘She has chosen,” he said bitterly, | one oasis,” she had said; “‘you may putthe good: Then anahisett hao a bre ere begged, bough t 
“she has chosen "—but, oddly enough, the words that | the true in the parlor and kitchen, but let us have a li and exchanged; party Made ¢ to the woods on 


seemed to follow these as from some familiar quotation 
forced themselves on his attention—‘“‘ that good part.” 
Was the factory boarding house a better part for Marion 
White than the position he had desired to give her? 
Yes, Frank Carisbrooke. In this unpretending, humble 
work for God, rather than among the distractions of 
your worldly and ease-loving influence, lies the good 
part which shall not be taken away from Marion White. 
This woman, whom you have known in the world, is 
not of it, and already one man has a new conception of 
the Christian’s hope and calling, because one woman has 
resolved no longer to “live unto herself.” 

When Marion received the superintendent’s answer, 
her first impulse and act was to thank God for her suc- 
cess and this proof of His acceptance of her services. 
Then she went out and bought four dark but pretty 
valico dresses, ‘‘This is my armor,” she said, when 
she displayed them at home. 

‘“‘ Well, dear, I’ll help you to buckle it on,” said Ruth, 

** And you'll give me all your last summer’s cambrics 
and organdies, won't you?”’ asked Sophie. 

‘‘ Not one,” replied Marion. ‘‘ These are only for 
morning wear. I shall have a place for all my pretty 
things, too, I assure you. These dark calicoes will be 
one of my first object lessons; the motto, ‘Working people 
should wear working clothes, and look nice in them.’ 
Please, Ruth, be very particular about the hang of that 
skirt.” 

Busy weeks followed—weeks of answering the ques- 
tions of ‘wondering friends; some critical, some appre- 
ciative, but all assured at Jast that Marion had chosen 
this strange way to support herself because it suited 
her. And it certainly seemed to suit her well, for she 
was as delighted as a bride over the preparations which 
Sophie was pleased to call her “‘ trousseau;” the coarse 
but pure linen, the abundant stores of bedding, which 
served the purpose of keeping Mrs. White from the re- 
lapse into disapprobation which Marion had feared. 

On the first of May Mrs. Johnson’s cracked crockery 
and dilapidated furniture were conveyed away to some 
other comfortless abode, and Marion White’s besom 
swept through this one. It was laboring under difficul- 
ties too, for the boarders must be boarded meanwhile. 
But Marion was not a bad general, and she set a small 
army in the field for rapid action. Some of the girls 
offered to sleep out with friends, and all were too used 
to discomfort to ‘‘ mind it much.” 

They were sufficiently puzzled, these girls. When 
Jenny M:Failane had asked incredulously, ‘‘ Are you 
really coming there to live, Miss White? What ever 
made you think of such a thing?” she was answered 
with simple frankness, ‘‘ What you said about its being 
unhomelike made me think of it, and I hope it will be 
more comfortable and pleasant than it has been.” To 
which Jenny had replied, ‘‘ Well, you ain’t like most 
folks, and that’s so, Miss White.”- 

But still they were puzzled. The others had seen 
her coming to the house for the past few weeks, taking 
measurements and making lists for purchases, and had 


been impressed by her business-like way. At first they’ 


had suspected she must have sinister designs upon 
them, this startling apparition among boarding-house 
mistresses, but she appeared so absorbed in her affairs 
that they were-a little disarmed. 

lt happened that the parlor was the first room settled, 
as it needed fortunately no renewal of paint and paper, 
and the girls looked in as they came in to dinner. ‘“‘Tll 
bet I'll stay!” said Molly Fanning, a loud-voiced girl 
who had loudly expressed her intention of leaving if 
Miss White ‘‘came any games over them.” ‘I'll bet 
I'll stay, but just come and tell me where I am.” 

A fresh matting replaced the gaudy carpet; the win- 
dows were hung with écru tinted curtains. They had 
cost ten cents a yard and would wash indefinitely, being 
in fact unbleached muslin; and wonderfully soft and 
effective they were, trimmed with bands of Turkey red. 

A cushioned lounge and ‘six large easy chairs were 
covered with bright chintz. For the rest, light cane- 
seat chairs and a cheap table with a bright cover and a 
great vase filled with apple blossoms. 

At the end cf the room a low book-case; just three 
shelves with plain uprights, but the very suggestion of 
books was an unwonted ornament. And the whole 
room had cost forty dollars. 

For Marion’s capital was limited. She had three 
hundred dollars of her own, and her father had offered 
her aloan on ‘strict business terms,” which she had 
accepted. The company had made needed repairs, and 
taste and skill did the rest. ‘‘ Not a picture nor an or- 
nament till every necessity is supplied,” she had said to 
herself in resisting these ‘‘ refining influences.” ‘‘ The 


girls must learn to get stockings before ear-rings, and 


this is one way to teach them.” 

But Ruth had begged the privilege of furnishing 
Marion’s room, and Sophie had tied back the muslin 
curtains with blue ribbons, hung a group of cherubs’ 
heads over the table, and painted Jennie McFarlane’s 
heath on a blue satin toilet cushion. ‘‘ You shall: have 





of the beautful in here.” 

‘* With all my heart,” said Marion; ‘‘ bring all tn 
beauty you can into every room in the’ hotise. »” And'so 
it was Sophie who had brought the vase of apple blos- 
soms. When Molly Fanning declared in favor of stay- 
ing there was not a dissenting Voice, and the girls all 
came to dinner the tidier for that glimpse of the parlor. 
Marion greeted them with some pleasant apologies for 
the confusion—for that existed all over the house—but 
no disorder, and the girls saw the difference, too. It 
was as plain as the difference between Mrs. Johnson's 
burned sourness and the light delicate bread that came 
that morning from Mrs. White’s kitchen. 

The end of the first week saw everything settled; after 
that Marion needed no outside help, and her plain and 


frugal housekeeping went on with one steady, if stupid, . 


servant, and her own dark calicoes. 

Meantime she only sought to establish direct busi- 
ness relations with the girls, her first care being to get 
settled and acquainted; but the chat at table became 
easy and unconstrained, and the feeling that they de- 
pended on one another grew from day to day, with 
the payment of the first week’s board and the constant 
enjoyment of the good, well-served food and orderly 
house. It is my belief that the spirit of the house had 
by the end of the first week permeated every bureau- 
drawer to a certain extent, not perceptible in all cases, 
to be sure; but, as we all know, to change life-long 
babits takes a life-time. 

The first evening when Marion’s duties or fatigue did 
not prevent her joining the girls was rainy, and all were 
gathered in the parlor, most of them around the center 
table, which proved to be extensible and quite large 
evough for the whole group. Two are at the window 
watching the passers-by, and looking, Marion imagines, 
for some expected masculine acquaintances. None 
have yet ventured to face the ‘‘ new landlady,” and the 
May evenings have given plenty of outdoor opportuni- 
ties for friendly meetings. 

The girls at the table are either bending their tired 
backs and eyes over perforated card-boards, or turning 


over some miserable illustrated papers and laughing 


loudly over the sensational pictures. 
‘* What do. you think, girls,” said Miss White as she 


seated herself with her work. basket and an apron to: 


make, ‘‘of having a garden?” 

**Oh, Miss White!” exclaimed Jennie. 
garden?” 

“Yes, there’s plenty of room in the yard. We 
might have borders down the walks where the weeds 
are growing, and each could have a bed of her own 
there or by the side fence. I don’t have time for it all, 
but if we could divide it among us—” 

‘‘That would be splendid.” There was a pret 
general approval. ‘‘ But who’d get the beds spaded af 
for us?” 

**T was thinking of that,” said Marion, ‘‘ Don’t you 
know some young men who would be willing to come 
after tea at night and spade them up for you?” 

Sly conscious looks were exchanged among the girls, 
and the two at the window drew near. 

‘* Should n’t ‘a’ supposed you’d want ’em round, Miss 
White,” said Sarah Wilson. 

‘* Why should n’t they come to see us if they are re- 
spectable young men? and if they are willing to help us 
a little all the better. Who would do it for us, do you 
think?” 

‘*James Ferguson used to be a gardener, he’s the 
second engineer,” suggested Jennie. 

‘* And he’s a good young man, too; I know him,” 
said Miss White. ‘I’m sure he’d be willing to help 
ag 

‘*My brother Sam would come, too, if you’d like to 
have him,” said Mary Hicks, 

‘Oh, yes, he’ll do, too.” 

‘*There’s Tom Carter,” said Julia Miller, ‘‘ he’s a 
good-natured fellow.” 

‘**Good-natured!” some one said contemptuously, 
** and what else is he?” 

‘* Was it he,” Marion asked, 
Stockton?” 

** Yes, it was,” said Jennie, ‘‘she was a fool, but he 
lied to her. He never meant to marry her.” 

‘‘Do we want him here, girls?” asked Marion, and 
without a dissenting voice Tom Carter was expelled 
from the factory boarding house, not by its mistress but 
by the inmates. They understood now that worthy 
young men were welcome to visit them, and they had 
themselves pronounced against unworthy ones, 

To be sure, every voice had not spoken, and Marion 
had noticed the one or two who were silent. She must 
give them more care than the others, it was plain, 

The next night the flower beds were all laid off be- 
fore dark, wita much merriment of a noisy but harm- 
less kind. Marion came and went, was called upon for 
an opinion or a measuring line, and the four young men 
who lent their services committed themselves to the 
opinion that she was ‘‘a lady,” and “‘ the right sort.” 


“A flower 


““who ruined Mary 





Saturday afternoon returning with such treasures o 
anemone, columbine and rock saxifrage as left no 
danger of bare beds, 

And after that card-board and trashy papers were 
neglected for healthier work, They would come in at 
twilight refreshed and brightened, readier for talk and 
for better talk than they used to be. 

Slight results so far, but. Marion expected no sudden 
ripening of her harvest, and’ she was happy and inter- 
ested. She bent her whole mind to preparing fresh 
lures toward better things for these ten girls and the 
strangers that sometimes came within her gates. She 
brought to bear upon them a tact, address and diplo- 
macy that might have made a leader in society, and 
united with these a Christian’s love and devotion. 
Could she fail to win first their admiration, then their 
respect, love and confidence? 

But she hardly knew how completely she had grown 
into sympathy with her companions until one day when 
Sophie brought her friend Miss Rossiter from New York, 
wh» was making ber usual June visit at the White’s. 

Marion listened to the familiar ‘‘ society gossip ”— 
how dissipated Joe M’Carty had become—what a mis- 
erable match that pretty Mimi da Grange had made, 
and the sad scandal about Mrs, Follett; and when Miss 
Rossiter ended by regretting that Marion would not be 
among them the uext winter, she answered gaily and 
with a sincerity that surprised herself, ‘‘ Really, Louise, 
I think I like my own ‘set’ the best.” 


(Concluded next week.) 
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FONTANASANTA AGAIN. 


[The same correspondent who has heretofore kept us in- 
formed about the religious awakening in Fontanasanta, 
Italy, sends us some additional facts, translated as before 
from the “ Vedetta Cristiano.’’) 

A yen twenty-ninth and the thirtieth of June being festal 

days I stayed in Fontanasanta, and although the peo- 
ple were naturally much occupied with their harvests I, 
was able to preach the Gospel to quite a large assemblage 
twice each day. The good cause is progressing in this village. 
Already we can name a score of men who are fervent in 
the study of the Scriptures, and who have attained con- 
siderable knowledge of them; they do not content them- 
selves with meditation by themselves on the Word, but 
each one explains to his neighbors what he learns day by 
day. Even the boys of thirteen and fourteen years as- 
Ga’ together to read and meditate upon the Word of 

A child was born here the other day.. The father at 
once notified the civil authorities of the birth (according 
to the law here) but could not be induced to take the babe 
to the baptismal font; to all who urged it, he replied that 
his child could, if he wished, receive baptism when he was 
old eriough to ask for it himself as a testimony to having 
accepted Christ Jesus as his Saviour. Tractscirculate from 
hand to hand; there is no person who does not discuss them, 
no corner where they may not be found. Undoubtedly 
many are destroyed, but the next Sunday a thousand new 
papers arrive to replace the old ones; these papers are the 
despair of the clericals, and the delight of those who love 
the truth. Ina public reunion a peasant called attention 
to the word “gratis” printed on the cover of a tract, and 
exclaimed, ‘The priests sell all sacred things for money; 
but these people teach us the most holy truths, dispensing 
them gratis /” 

July 8th. As I told you in my last letter I was at Fon- 
tanasanta on Saturday and Sunday. I was also able to 
hold two meetings there yesterday, one in the morning 
and the other in the afternoon, At the latter a man and a 
woman arrived in a. cart from-Cardazzo. Both had been 
present at former meetings, and had taken much interest 
in the religious movement. By speaking constantly o! it 
in their own village, they made all the population of 
Cardazzo desire to have the Gospel preached to them: 
so after the meeting in Fontanasanta these two persons 
begged me to go with them in their wagon to Cardazzo, 
and speak of the Lord. With a joyful heart I ac- 
cepted the call, but instead of driving with them I 
went on foot, accompanied by a brother from Stra- 
della, and three from Fontanasanta. We had scarcely 
reached Cardazzo when the estimable Signor P——, doctor 
of laws and principal land-owner of the district, with 
whom I have before spoken of religion, and who hasshown 
himself exceedingly friendly to us, met us and entreated 
us to come to his’ house, where ‘he courteously entertained 
us. He afterwards accompanied us to the large court-yard 
of the man who had invited us to Cardazzo, where we 
found a table and many chairs already placed, and where 
in what seemed to us the twinkling of an eye the whole 
population assembled together. On this occasion also the 
Lord was with us, and he gave me grace to testify fo the 
faith which is within me. After two happy hours I left 
Cardazzo, and returned home accompanied by the brother 
from Stradella. 


BrRADELLA, July 2, 1878. 














A MAN who brings to his business a sweet and singing 
soul, a man who brings to the affairs of life an enlightened 
and ransomed spirit, a man who brings to his avocation 
true spiricual manhood, will find joy in everything. Every - 
thing he looks upon he will turn, iu one way or another, to 
such uses that it will work exhilaration. 
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why no Church reform can be looked for under the Eatab- 
lishment.. We quote as follows: 

Siilne Aah te, tank: ths daaiadni ok Siem weber. sree 
anything can now be carried except with the assistance of 
the Government of the day, and the Government of the day 

‘Obliged to deal with Church 


assed 

alone, except so far as it may be politic to please the clergy,‘ 
oras the state of public opinion makes some interference 
absolutely essential. — ; 


EE SPENT ce eR 
Parliament was the Bishoprics Bill, whereby four new Sees 
have been created, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Wakefield, 
Liverpool and Southwell respectively. This was passed 
not without active opposition, and on one of the last days 
of the ‘session, its upholders, rather than prolong debate, 
preferring to bear the attack of the other side in silence. ' 
For nearly five hours the opponents of the. bill had the 
field to themselves and were enabled to put before the 
country a strong array of facts in opposition, not only to 
the proposed measure, but to the Establishment itself. 

How Brighton Forgets its Prophet.—The testimony of 
our contributor in the Christian Union of August 28 as to 
the waning of F..W.,Robertson’s fame in Brighton is cor- 
roborated in the following editorial paragraph from the 
London “ Christian World’’: 


“On a recent visit to Brighton, we were struck with the 
singular absence of. Robertson’s sermons from the windows 
of the booksellers, and of bis portrait from those of the 
printsellers. It still remains true that a prophet is not with- 
out honor save in his own country. Photos of the rather 
small order of divines now occupying the pulpits of the fash- 
ionable Sussex watering-place were plentiful, and both the 
High Church and the Low Church literature of the day made 
no small show; but of the great preacher, whose name has 
given to Brighton, in the eyes of cultured readers through- 
vut the English speaking world, ite greatest distinction, the 
traces were few, and shortly they will be ‘less. ‘Trinity 
Church, in which be preached, is about to be pulled down,, 
and a more imposing structure is to be erected on the site. It 
is true that the present building, with‘ its plain facade, its 
heavy galleries, and generally gloomy look, is not sesthetically | 
attractive, but to those who remember that Robertson’s voice 
once echoed within its walls, it seems, sentimental and un- 
practical as it may be, little short of vandalism to improve 
the simple but ever-memorable structure off the face of 
Brighton. His grave in the cemetery, however, will remain 
for the thousands who have been cheered and guided by his 
brave words to pay a pilgrimage to; his bust will, with its 
noble features, still rivet their gaze in the Pavilion; and, 
above all, bis sermons will be an imperishable memorial of 
his concentrated genius.” 

es 

A Baliet Giris’ Tea is one of the latest forms of benevo- 
lent enterprise in London, the promoter being the Rev. W. 
Forbes, of the Holloway Mission, and the object being to 
bring within Christian influence the female theatrical em- 
ployés of the metropolis. To the tea, which is sometimes 
attended by as many as a hundred girls,—dancers, chorus 
singers and theater dressers,—a service of song is added, 
including addresses from Mr. Forbes and his friends. A 
correspondent of the “ Christian World” comments as fol- 
lows on the movement: 

“From the first the managers of the theaters have lent their 
sanction to the movement, as they at any rate cannot be 
damaged by having respectable, decent peopie in their 
ploy. It isa hazardous life for a young girl, we must all 
mit, and, considering that there are forty theaters in London, 
that the number of young women employed in them must 
amount to many thousands, that their work keeps them out. 
late at night, that many of them have to go far in pursuit of 
their daily bread, it is clear that they must, on the whole, be- 
have as well as other girls at any rate or we should hear a 
good deal about them in the papers. I much question 
whether in the height of the London season in any fashion- 
able set in town at that hour as many-young ladies could 
have been collected to hear simple Gospel addresses delivered 
by plain, unlettered men, whose chief qualification for their 
work consists in the possession of a faith that is founded on 
a rock and of a zeal that never despairs of the attainment of 
its end,”’ 





The Rev. William Impey, who was recently compelled to 
‘resign his office of General Superintendent of Wesleyan 
Missions in South Eastern Africa on account of the. diver- 
gence of his views, onthe subject. of future punishment, 
from the Methodist standards, has published the letter 
in. which he stated. his position to, the Mission House 
authorities in London. We quote the following: 

“T may admit that the future‘ punishment’ of the wicked 
is* ” in the sense that in iteelf itis final and irre- 
versible, but that such punishment consists in the conscious 
and eternal agony or suffering ofa living soul hep 
lieve. 1 do not believe that the general teaching of 's 
‘Word warrants such.a doctrine; nor do [ believe that this 
doctrine is consistent with the revealed character of God. 
I think that the few texts upon which so much stress is laid 
as asserting it are not iricapable of en interpretation which 


thought here, well and good. Most gladly will I continue, for 
the few possible TREAD ROP. a.“ he serve to the 


: ere 





and cause that I have ever loved; 
to ‘ believe and teach’ that the ever- and 





consign to ceaseless conscious torment, 
through all the countless ages of an incomprehensible eter- 

# nity; any soul that he has made, then, with Mr. Wesley, I must 
(pagain say, ‘Here I fix my foot.’ I cannot do it; and, witha 
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_natecr i Peps Breaking his Chains.—Late cable ad- 
P vices state that Cardinal Monaco La Valletta will go to 
ache gig represent the Pope at the consecration of a 
’ The whole Pontifical choir will be 
deat eibdeaaly fy ts Pope to render the ceremony as im- 
positig as possible, arid will follow the Cardinal. The “Os- 
‘servator Romano” draws attention to the fact that this 
will be the first ‘time the singers of the Pontficial choir 
will have left Rome. The “Times” correspondent at 
Rome remarks that.the significance of this delegation, as 


4 :|feea I must say, ‘I can do no other, so 


‘|, what, may. be considered the first step toward breaking, at 


least in spirit, the famous imprisonment, is evident. 


Bosnia.—A Bit of Forgotten History.—The Roman 
correspondent of the London “Standard” unearths a 
curious fragment of Bosnian history which may perhaps 
affect the future ownership of that country. Four hundred 
‘years ago, as it seems, in the year 1478, the widow of the 
last king of Bosnia (Stephen) died in Rome, where she had 
escaped in 1465, when Bosnia was conquered by the Turk 
and the unfortunate Stephen flayed alive. In Rome she 
was received and entertained with great honors. Before 
her death she made a will bequeathing her kindom to the 
Pope and tothe Roman Church in perpetuity, unless her son, 
who had embraced Mohammedanism, should return to the 
bosom of the church. This condition, however, was very 
soon voided by the death of the young Bosnian Prince while 
still professing himself a disciple of Mohammed. The will 
wascarried to the reigning Pope, SixtusIV., and the bequest 
made by. it was duly and formally accepted by him, the 
original document being deposited in the Pontifical Ar- 
chives, where it may be seen to thisday. The significant 
part of the story is that prominent Roman dignitaries, 
among them Bishop Strossmayer, still assert the claim of 
the church to the sovereignty of Bosni1, and that one of 
them is quoted as having lately said, ‘‘ When we have a 
Christian Sovereign in Bosnia, who knows how soon the 
church may have her own again?’ Obviously the Roman 
Church looks upon Francis Joseph as the executor of King 
Stephen’s widow. 








AT HOME. 

Chicago Pulpit Personals.—Dr. R. M. Hatfield, at Evans- 
ton, TL; during the past year, has a $4,000 call to Ada 
Street Methodist Church. Dr. W. W. Bvarts ays that the ; 
cause of his late proceeding in bankruptcy was the shriv- ‘ 
eling in real estate values. His debts were almost wholly 
church and charitable subscriptions and endowments for 
friends. Dr. Sullivan, rector of Trinity Church, returned 
‘from Europe last week. Bishop Cheney, Reformed Epis- 
copal; closed his vacation last week. The Presbyterian 
pastors just home are Dr. Mitchell, of the First Church; 
Dr. Gibson, of the Second; Dr. Kittredge, of the Third, 
and Dr. Thompson of the Fifth and the “Interior.” 


Church Unity.—The Rev. L. W. Bacon in his letter ac- 
‘ cepting the call to the pastorate of the Park Church of Nor- 
wich thus defines his position : 

“ As T read the New Testament, the church of any commun- 
ity is nothing less than the whole company of believers there 
dwelling.. And this view of the church is no mere fancy with 
me, but a most practical part of my ministry and teaching. 
Holding this view, I do not come to be pastor of one of the 
churches in Norwich, but one of the pastors of the church in 
Norwich. | For the church in Norwich is one—not ought to be, 
but is—and my service and fellowship will be due for Christ’s 
sake to the whole commonwealth of Christian believers in 
that place, and the whole company of its ministers. Of course 
I have special duties to the people of my special charge; but 
my paramount obligation is to the whole church and the 
whole people of Norwich, in co-operation, as a true yoke-fel- 
low, with the whole college or chapter of the city pastors.” 


Bishop McCoskry, of the Episcopal Diocese of Michigan, 
was last week formally deposed from the ministry by the 
House of Bishops, on the ground that he had practically 
plead guilty to the charges of immoral conduct preferred 
against. him, by having ‘‘abandoned his diocese, and left 
the territory of the United Stgtes while grave allegations 
touching his moral character existed, thereby declining to 
promote any investigation of the allegations aforesaid.” 
He was the thirty-second Episcopal Bishop in the United 
States in the order of confirmation, was born in Carlisle, 
Penn., in 1804, spent twolyears at the West Point Military 
Acaddemy, graduated at Dickinson College in 1825, prac- 
ticed law in Carlisle for six years, and took deacon’s orders 
in the Episcopal Church in 1833. He was successively set- 
tled in Reading and Philadelphia, and was consecrated 
Bishop of Michigan in 1836. 


A Universalist Creed,—The new Universalist Church of 
the Messiah, lately dedicated at New Haven, Ct., has the 
following expression of its belief inscribed in golden letters 
upon the wall at the rear of the pulpit: ¥ 

I. We believe that the holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments contain a revelation of the character of God, and 
of the duty, interest and final destination of mankind. 

Il. We believe that there is one God, whose nature is love, 
ferenie’ in, our Lord, Jesus Christ, by one holy spirit of grace, 

will restore the whole family of mankind to holiness 
and 


happiness. 
IIf. We believe that holiness and true bappiness are insep- 
arably connected, and that believers ought to be careful to 
A order and practice good works; for these things 
are good and profitable unto men. 


Westminster. Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, was re- 
opened last Sunday, the pastor, Dr. Ludlow, occupying the 




















During vacation extensive alterations have been 
under the direction of Mr. J..C. Cady, architect, the \ 


aoe 
organ having been removed from. the loft in the front of 


the church to the apse at the rear. As now arranged it 
projects.so far over the pulpit as to form a sounding board, 
the object being to remedy a defect which has long existed 
in the acoustic properties of the church. The Sunday 
services demonstrated the entire success of the experi- 
ment. Not the least difficulty was experienced by any one 
in any part of the church in hearing, ror by the minister 
in speaking.’ As to the artistic effect, this, too, is much 
enhanced, the organ and adjoining wall being richly 

and warming up what was before rather a bare 
and cold interior. Musically the result is also satisfactory. 
The organ, built by Messrs. Andrews & Son, of Utica, is 
known as one of the best in Brooklyn, and has been greatly 
improved by its renovation. The choir is a volunteer 
chorus, under the leadership of Prof. Lasar. At the Com- 
munion, which followed the regular morning service, five 
persons were received into the membership of the church. 


An Ecclesiastical Council met at Ironville, Essex Co., 
N. Y., Aug. 28, and installed the Rev. A. T. Clark, late of 
Tiverton, R. I., as pastor of the church there. Installing 
prayer by the Rev. T. W. Jones, of Ticonderoga; sermon 
by the Rev. J. C. Holbrook (Moderator); other parts by the 
Rev. Messrs. D. K. Pangborn, G. L. Dickinson (Scribe), I. L. © 
Beman and C. C. Stevens, The last named, now aged 
eighty-five, was for twenty-eight years pastor of the Iron- 
ville church, and his address to the people (his last words) 
was deeply affecting. Ironville was the place of Mr. 
Clark’s boyhood, and he begins his pastorate with much 
encouragement. On the day following the meetings of 
association and council the Crown Point Iron Co. gave the 
members a free excursion to their mines over their rail- 
road into the midst of the wild mountain scenes of a spur 
of the Adirondacks. There the company has at its own 
expense erected a tasteful chapel, with stained glass win- 
dows, costing $3,500, with convenient rooms in the base- 
ment for public and Sunday schools, and they pay a part 
of Rev. Mr. Clark’s salary, who is to preach there, in con- 
nection with Ironville, on Sunday afternoons. The com- 
pany employ mostly Protestant laborers, and tolerate no 
selling or drinking of intoxicating liquors. 


GLEANINGS. 

—There is to be a new M. E. Church at Sea Cliff. 

—Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim ”’ is being translated into Servian. 

—Francis Murphy denies that he has any political aspira- 
tions. 

—A new peal of twelve bells is being placed in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. 

—Mr. Vosburgh resigns the pastorate of the Madison Ave 
Baptist Church, Jersey City Heights. 

—Joseph Cook lectures at. Baltimore under the auspices of 
the Y. M. C. A. some time in October. 

—A treat for the little Chinese! The ‘‘Assembly’s” cate- 
chism has been translated into their tongue. 

—The income from the Peabody fund to promote educa 
tional work in the South has fallen off forty per cent. 

—A great missionary conference is to be held in England 
this Fall, beginning October 21st and continuing six days. 

—The “ Unitarian and other Christian” churches hold their 
eighth biennial national meeting in Saratoga, September 
17-20. 

~For the first time in the history of Westminster Abbey a 
colored divine has preached there—the native bishop of 
Hayti. 

—The Twenty-third Annual Session of the General Congre- 
gational Conference of Minnesota will be held at Mankato, 
October 10-13, 1878. 

—Dissenters in Scotland may now be married in their own 
churches without previous publication of the banns in an 
Establist.ed Church. 

—Western Michigan raked together enough men and wo- 
men calling themselves Spiritualists to hold a convention last 
week at Grand Rapids. 

—Mr. Murray proposes to deliver about forty lectures this 
Fall and winter—twenty in New England and twenty in the 
Middle and Western States. 

—Mr. Reed, formerly of Springfield, Mass., preaches, Sept. 
15th, his first sermon in his new charg>—the Madison Avenue 
Reformed Church of this city. 

—Petersburg, Va., has a colored church of 3,000 members. 
It dates back a hundred years, and with but one exception is 
the largest church in the South. 

—The Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Minnesota will be held at Rochester, commencing 
Sept. 17th, Bishop Foster presiding. 

—The Congregational College at Wh: aton, IIL, has provided 
for its debt of $20,000, and will open this Fall under brighter 
auspices than have attended it during the few past years. 

—A special dispatch to the London “Times” from Paris 
says: * Herr Rinks, an Old Catholic priest at Heidelberg, has 
just been married, but the Bavarian Old Catholics do not ac- 
cept the recent decision of the Synod forthe abolition of 
celibacy.” 

—Last week the Presbyterians and Baptists in Chicago re- 
opened their weekly pastoral conferences. But nothing has 
yet been said or done looking to any united effort in religious 
work during the Fall months. The average pastcr must be 
allowed time to get over vacation. 

—At the Conference of Wesleyan Methodists held last 
month in Bradford, England, Bishop Haven, of the M. E. 
Church in this country, proposed an Ecumenical Conference 
of all the branches of Methodism. A committee was ap- 
pointed to take the matter into consideration and report next 
year. 

—The Rev. Edward Abbott has accepted an engagement as 
pulpit supply of St. James (Episcopal) Church of Cambridge, 
It does not.interfere with his continuance of his literary 
labors and his editorship of the “ Literary World,” which he 
has atready made the best journal of the kind in the United 
States. 

—A Roman Catholic priest in New Orleans was refused ad- 
mittance the other day to the house of a parishioner by the 
attendant physician, on the ground that it would endanger 
the patient’s life, and thereupon applied to the Chief of Police 
for assistance. His request however was denied, the doctor's 
authority being very sensibly regarded as paramount. 
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Postmasters and others who act as agénts. 





Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- | 


cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 








Mr. Beecher’s Western Trip. 


Mr. Beecher’s Lecture engagements in the 
West for the current week are as follows: 


Laramie, Wy. Ter., Sept. 1. 
Cheyenne - sai 18. 
Denver, Colorado, x 4. 
Georgetown, “ 16. 
Central City, ” * 1%. 
ale ™ re 18. 





Schools and pein 


Not the least interesting and valusble part 
of such a. paper as the Christian Union is a 
part often overlooked by the reader; we 
mean the advertising pages. We call the atten- 
tion of parents to the educational advertise- 
ments which form a special department on 
page 215. These schools represent the best in 
the country ; many of them are personally 
known to one or the other of the editors of 
the Christian Union; and we take every 
means to ensure our columns against the 
advertisement of any school that is. not 
worthy of the confidence of the public. Some 
of these advertisements appear regularly in 
our columns every year, a fact which speaks 
well for the Christian Union as an advertising 
medium ; and in some instances grateful let- 
ters to the editors for having introduced their 
children to what has proved to be a successful 
training school attest the value, to both ad- 
vertiser and reader, of this column. 





BOsTON young men are very careful how 
they get their scalps planed while paying 
their addresses to a maid of Athens. Boston 
girls keep a chart of the human intellect. 





A Sanitary Furnace, 

Of late years people are coming to under- 
stand the importance of having in their 
bouses a furnace that shall not be a generator 
of noxious gases, dust and disease. And the 
liability to this evil is greater than most peo- 
ple imagine. If the iron be of inferior quality, 
and put together without due regard to the 
careful fitting of the joints, there is an abso- 
lute certainty of the gas escaping, of the dust 
filling the hot air pipes and being conveyed 
into every apartment. Many a person is con- 
vinced that hisis a perfectly air-tight furnace, 
when the dust lies thick on his furnace and 
the atmosphere of bis rooms is polluted with 
the foulest odors. The wrought iron furnace 
manufactured by the Barstow Stove Company 
from the method of its construction is not 
open to this complaint. Where wrought and 
cast iron are both employed, the unegual ex- 
pansion and contraction of the two will not 
allow a perfectly tight fitting joint. Where 
wrought iron only is used, asin the case of the 
Barstow Heater, and that is riveted together 
with as much care and nicety asa steam 
boiler, it is easy to see that this ground of 
objection does not exist. The rivets, it may 
be added, are inserted and headed when red 
hot, and contract in cooling, thus drawing the 
plates firmly together and securing an abso- 
lutely gas-tight; joint. Anotber important 

‘item in the sanitary question is that the fire- 
pot is entirely distinct from the radiator, 80 
that the latter cannot by any possibility be- 
come red hot, or even over-heated; and the 
air, in passing over tts surface, retains its 
freshness and purity. It is claimed also that 
the internal arrangement of the heater is such 
as to furnish a greatly increased heat over the 
average furnace, with a much smaller con- 
sumption of fuel. At the same time its con- 
struction is simple and its management not at 
all difficult. People who afe contemplating 
furnishing their house with this most essen- 
tial article and want to ensure their health and 
comfort ought to consult the descriptive cir- 
culars which may be obtained by addressing 
the Barstow Stove Co., either at Beekman and 


HOW 
Water streets, N. Y., or Providence, R.1., or 56 


and 58 Union street, Boston, Mass. 





A LEMON is an insignificant thing, but we 
like its ade in keeping cool,—(Rockland 
Courier. 


The PRE se, Missionary Associa- 
|. tion. . 
coineeiak hanoution. aitp Atcremeian. 
The fiscal year of this Association will end 


Sept. 30th. ,two years past, by careful} 
economy, we have kept our current expenses 
within and we hope the liberality of 


‘| our friends enable us to make this the 


third, year in which our annual expenditures 
will notadd, toourdebt. Our 

for the month (September) of last year 
were $22,187.81; and a like amount this month 
will fully meet all appropriations and leave 
something to be applied.on the debt—a result 
that we are sure will stimulate our friends to 
trenewed and hopeful activity. We, therefore, 
earnestly ask that all collections and donations 
intended for us in this, the last month of the 
fiscal year, be made as liberal as possible and 
be remitted. promptly. 

THE DEBT. 


The debt of the Association was reduced 
last year, by the sale of stocks, etc., froin 
$93,232.99 to $62,816.90. This year we have re- 
eeived to Sept. Ist in cash and pledges $21,- 
658.22, thus bringing down the amount to 
$41,158.68. Shall not an effort, so nobly begun, 
be pushed forward to its full completion. that 
our hands may be unfettered and our great 
work receive a pew impulse, and enter upon 
a steady and vigorous growth ? 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 

M. E. SrRreBy, Cor. Sec., 
. 56 Reade St., New York. 





Rev. Dr. Martineau says that in one of the 
scenes of a Germsn play Adam is represented 
as running across the stage on his way to the 
Garden of Eden to be created. 


Nerve Foods. 

Our best medicinal practitioners freely ad- 
mit the impotency of drugs to meet the for- 
midable complications that result from 
nervous prostration, and confess that the only 
remedy is in the proper application of food, 
which, in order to meet the wants of a debili- 
tated stomach, must be so concentrated that 
it will furnish the greatsst amount of nutri- 
tion in the smallest bulk, so as not to tax the 
digestive functions in preparing it to enter the 
blood. Blanchard Blood and Nerve Food con- 
tains just the elements required to build up 
the whole nervous system. 

$1.00 per bottle. Sold by al) druggists. See 
last week’s issue for advertisement. 








Carpet Lining should be used under the 
cheapest as well as the most costly carpet. Use 
only that manufactured of Cotton and Paper. 
American Carpet Lining Co., New York and 
Boston. For sale by all Carpet Dealers. 





‘““WHo made you?” asked a teacher of a lit- 
tle girl. She answered, “God made me that 
length,” putting her hands about twelve 
inches apart, “and I growed the rest myself.” 





The most refreshing toilet article is 
H. A.-Cassebeer’s Quinine Hair Tonic for em- 
bellishing the hair and relieving headaches. 
etc. Price $1. Atall Druggists. 57 4th Ave. 
N. Y. 





Chureh Cushions, Cotton'Felt Mattress- 
es'and,Patent Spring Pillows, manufactured 
by the American Carpet Lining Co., New York 
and Boston. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


ful saneninae MCX ye te saan 
ua to recomme 
Principals, Sateen Lecture Tutors and Gov- 
ernesses for is and A... 


r] schoo } rad] positions to 
Segeners a ools to 

M. J. YOUNG, 23 Union 
sqaare t New. oe York. 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER: 
- Where to Go; How to Go; How to Save Money. 


A neatly bound 32mo. pamphlet, comprises 
a series of articles on Summer Recreation. 
CONTENTS. 
PERIPATETICS. By Howarp Crossy, D.D. 


COTTAGE HOUSEKEEPING. By a Corrace 
HousEKEEPER. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. By C. F. Tuwinc. 


A SHORT TRIP TO EUROPE. By Avstin 
ABBOTT. 


TROUT FISHING. By Laicus. 
CAMPING OUT. By W. H. H. Murray. 


THE MODERN CANOE, By tHE Commopore 
oF THE New York Canoe Cus. 


SHORT TRIPS AROUND NEW YORK. By 
EORGE ELLINGTON. 


SUMMER ON A FARM. 
MITCHELL, 


HARD-SCRABBLE. By H. H. 
THE SEA-GIRT ISLE. By Franx H. Converss. 
ON WHEELS, By the Rev. Samuet Scovitze. 


SUMMER CAMP MEETINGS. By Lyman 
ABBOTT, 


TO STAY AT HOME WITHOUT 
GRUMBLING. By Gai Hamitton. 


Price 25 Cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 











By Donato G. 
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HELLER’S SHORT PIBC 
MENDELSSOBN’S “A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S | 





MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHO ie 
Oratorios, 


Send for full Catalogue to 
25 Union Square, Broadway, 


= WM ri “POND & c0., 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
of : 
A New Story by the author ofr 
OTHE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER” 


ROXY. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
One volume 12mo, cloth, with 12 full-page il- 
lustrations from original designs by Mr. 
WALTER SHIRLAW. 
PYRGR,....< . 0 





$1.50. 





“ Rozy’’ is a new study in that phase of West- 
ern Life which Dr. Eggleston’s earlier books 
marked as his special field. But the same quali- 
ties which gained the “ Hooster School-master”’ 
and his earlier works their many readers are 
here developed in a story of much wider range. 
The scene—an Indiana, village on the Ohio river 
—gives full scope for Dr. Eggleston’s sharply 
realistic drawing of local characters and sur- 
roundings ; and the time chosen—that of the 
“ Harrison Campaign” and later—is the most 
characteristic period of the Western civilization 
that he pictures. “ Roxy,” therefore, includes 
a that has given its author’s former books their 
freshness and attraction ; while its new types— 


and closeness of character study, make ita much 
more noteworthy novel than anything else that 
Dr. Eggleston has written. 
IL 
A New Edition of 


THE CIRCUIT RIDER. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, author of “Roxy.” 
One vol. 12mo, illustrated, cloth, uniform in 
style with “ Roxy,’ $1.50. 

III. 

A New Book by Archbishop Trench. 


LECTURES 
Medieval Church History. 


By R. C. TRENCH, D.D. 
One vol, 8vo, cloth, - $8. 

“A very valuable contribution to the church 
history of the middle ages. - The lect- 
ures will be found very useful to all who wish 
to obtain a clear insight into the history of a 
period of which persons generally well read 
know comparatively little. . . . Oneof the 
most pleasant and instructive books we have 
read for many a day.’’— London Spectator. 

“ These lectures are admirable summaries, 
conveying just and adequately full concep- 
tions of the place and character of the move- 
ments treated. We have read the greater part 
of them with the deepest interest. We differ 
from the author in some of his ecclesiastical 
judgments, but we bear glad testimony to the 
large-hearted sympathy and scrupulous fair- 
ness maintained throughout. As a hand- 
book of ecclesiastical outlines, the volume is 
of great value and interest.’’—British Quar- 
terly Review. 


-. 


IV. 
A Valuable Littie Book. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


From the Commencement of the Christian Era, 
to the Present time. 
By H. G. B. HUNT, B. Mus., Christ Church, 
Oxford. 
One vol. neat 12mo, with numerous Tables, etc. 
Cloth, . . . $1.00. 





** The above books for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sént, prepatl, wpon receipt of advertised price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


SCHOOL JOHN R ANDERSON, 











27 Park Place. New York, . 


William st.. New York, 
will farnish Seh. 101 and Text ext Books 8, 
Lexicons, Di es, &c., ‘ 

duced ig hat do you ‘want? 
NATURE. FP Sctonen, hus recen mtly Me ach gf 
creased in size,and will be found of increasing 


vaiue tw all interested in Science. $7 per onate. 
Seuv to cts. for sample copy. Macmilian & Co., 3% 
Bund 8t., New York. 


especially the heroine—and its greater variety. 


| hee 


: Open all the yen 1867. 
circulars, 


MUSIC BOOKS 


FOR THE FALL TRADE. 


The Harmonia. 


FOUR-PART SONGS FOR MALE VOICES, 


ae. ie an entirely new boo . music well-selected 
’ ith Germ da tng ish words. the latter 
Srunclated by L. ‘a. ELSON. A valuable acquisition 
to the list of Male Quartet books. 


Complete $2.50; Vocal parts, each 60 cts. 
Together $2.00. 





rs, &., are levied to send for Catal 
and Cireulare, conta’ mv | large lists of the 
most useful and sew books for their use the 
coming season. 


Ditson & Co’s Musical Record. 
A ape Weekly Musical Paper;commences Sept. 7. 


wide-awake paper for Music Teachers and their 
Puplie Boag layers and Music-iovers ph nen 


ally. eading matter, 6 pages 
music, Soh ben pages per "year, #2 per year in 





Teachers of Singing Classes will please examine 

ERSON’S **Onward,” dozen,) 
re nown. Or 
ethod 


mM 
Pat NBO se En igo 7 enowe 
N's * or ASR: 
one ee oz.) or EMKRSON’S ** Salutation, 
($12 per doz. rangl for Choirs and Singing Schools. 
All Buoks sent post free for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 843 Broadway. N.Y. 


$12 worth of Music tor $1. 1c 








Sample am 
ents wanted. Outfit C, King & © 


Oheisttannton building, 27 Park Place.N, . 


MUSIC SI 5 at the td gpg 
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Tent-Work in Palestine : 


A Record of Discovery and Adventure. By 
CLAUDE REIGNIER CONDER, R. E., 
Officer in Command of the Survey Ex- 


ates. For 
Bos 





pedition. In two volumes. Cloth, 
8vo. With Thirty Tllustrations and 
Maps.. Price, $6.00. 


The Survey of Western Palestine was com- 
menced under Captain Stewart, R. H.,in January, 
1872. Ill-health obliged that officer to return al- 
most immediately. Lieutenant Conder, R. E., was 
appointed to the command, and arrived in Pales- 
tape in the summer of the same year. The work, 
meantime, had been conducted under the charge 
of the late Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake. Lieutenant 
Conder returned to England in September, 1875, 
having surveyed 4.700 square miles. He brought 
with him a mass of notes, special surveys, obser- 
vations, and drawings, in the arrangement of which 
he has been principally occupied from that time 
to the present. 

“The account of Lieutenant Conder’s labors is 
not merely the interesting record of a great work, 
it nas the additional charm of being exceedingly 
well written ; and it will always remain one of the 
most valuable contributions to the literature on 
Palestine.”— Pall Mall Gazette (London). 

“There is an admirable summary of what may 
be regarded as the fixed and indisputable data fur 
determining the vexed problems relating to the 
holy sites. Of the fertility and the rescurces of 
the country, the author gives in conclusion highly- 
encouraging estimates.”—Saturday Review (Lon- 
don). 

D. APPLETON & O0O., Publishers, 


49 & 561 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 





HARPER’S MAGAZIN msnrene Fare WEEKLY 


and HARPER'S BAZA copy of either for 
one year, P: e Prepaid bythe is , toany 
mt t United States or Canada on re- 


Hasears, M ore HABPER’S WEEKLY, and 
ARPER’S BAZAR, to oe address, for one year. 


1 era ro ev Haubin'e Cataooen i be 
naurka se & BROTH MNS Fn Frapklin Square, N. Y. 


Cheapest in the World 
Bist peep arta 


price. Oe cti ART BROS., 
Beekman St., opp. New Post Office, New York. 


Boo KS. Oy ma ymail Ke application 
_, CASSELL, PUTTER, x i, E GALPIN, York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VoL. XVII, No. 11. 








THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

In lieu of a special paper on the Sunday- 
school Lessson of the week we refer the teacher 
to Mr. Beecher’s sermon, which is an exposi- 
of that lesson, and which, for that reason, we 
have borrowed from Harper’s Edition of his 
sermons, giving it in the place of a Lecture- 
Room Tatk, 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


Luke xii., 13-23. 





INVESTMENTS. 

He who invests capital and energy in the safest, best 
paying way is the best business man. The children of this 
world, are, in their generation, wiser than the children of 
light. You have two opportunities for investment. On 
the one hand, you, sir, have your business, and you, 
madam, your household affairs. On the other hand there 
is a’ great return from what you invest in your class. 
God's business gives the best pay. Satan always fails just 
in time to ruin irrretrievably those connected with him. 
Look over your books. How much have you invested for 
eternity in your class? How much hard cash, toilsome 
labor, valuable time, sympathetic love, earnest prayer, 
fervent enthusiasm, dauntless persistency, self-denying 
faithfulness? If God pays one per ceutum some teachers 
will be millionaires in heaven. If God pays one thousand 
per centum some teachers will be tramps in heaven. 
Where shall you stand ¢ What have you invested in your 
class, compared with your investments in worldly things ? 
In what relation stands your zea] for God to your covet- 
ousness, your eternal reward to your bank account ? 





Correspondence. 


THE INFINITE LOVE. 

In Christian Union of July 31st, in piece on ‘‘ The Infinite 
Love,” you express surprise ‘‘ that there are so many good 
Christians who practically doubt God’s love, while they 
thoroughly believe in his infinite power and wisdom,” and 
end by saying, ‘‘ That there is no truth which needs more 
to be reiterated, expounded and interpreted, than this 
truth of the infinite and eternal love of the heavenly 
father.” Now I thoroughly agree with you in these state- 
ments, except in your expression of surprise, because as 
things are it seems the most natural thing humanity can 
do. Men see abundant evidence of his infinite power and 
wisdom in ‘‘that perfect adaptation of means to ends 
which characterizes all his works,” stupendous and in- 
numerable though they be, but when we endeavor to see 
“love” manifested in all his works—we find, perhaps, ex- 
istence (which we asked not for), which we would were 
not, because of its infelicities, ills, pains, and sometimes tor- 
tures (to some frequent, but to all more or less), which we 
endure, conscious that the power and wisdom of God are 
ample to have freed us or to free us, especially when we 
so earnestly entreat him. But does he free us? Though 
Christ did, when petitioned, heal when on earth, and thereby 
showed his ability, and says he is ‘‘ the same yesterday, to- 
day and forever,” do petitions to him for healing have any 
effect now? Then consider the horrors that are in the 
world, the wars, diseases, injustices, the desires unsatisfied, 
the poverty, ignorance, the infelicities of the ways of 
Providence or life (notwithstanding one may try to keep 
the commandments.) To be sure, to some life is pretty full 
of health and good luck, though, perhaps, they do lie and 
cheat. 

With all these considerations I would be most happy to 
see one competent to demonstrate that ‘‘God is Love,”,be- 
cause one cannot exercise faith or belief unless they see a 
reason so to do. Faith in Christ as ‘‘ Messiah the Prince,” 
because they perceive that the prophesies were fulfilled in 
him, and the testimony of the apostles is not to be denied 
as to the miracles he and they wrought, men who taught 
the utmost purity of life and action—whose laws are in- 
deed perfect—truly lovable. But when they declare that 
“God is Love”—and God evidently infinite in skill and 
power—with things as they are (notwithstanding I admit 
they might be almost infinitely worse), it staggers my be- 
lief. But you will say God deals with us as a parent; but 
an earthly parent conforms to conditions he had no hand 
in making; they are not their children’s creator. 

SUBSCRIBER, 

There are philosophical difficulties in the way of be- 
lief in a wise, powerful and good God; and on the basis- 
of naturalism only we see no escape from John Stuart 
Mill’s conclusion that there is no adequate evidence of 
the divine perfections, The article referred to was 
written from the Christian standpoint, and was addressed 
io those who hold the Christian faith, and in the cross 
of Chiist see abuodant evidence for belief in the love of 
the heavenly Father, however dark much of his ways 
may be. 


CHRIST A LAWGIVER, NOT MERELY A 
TEACHER. 

To the Editors of the Christian Union : 

GENTLEMEN: Inthe Christian Union for Aug. 21st there is 
a short essay entitled ‘‘ Christ a Teacher, not a Lawgiver,” 
on which | ‘am constrained to offer some remarks. The 
writer has infused a vigor and swing, if 1 may so express 
it, into his flowing periods that show him to be both an 
able and expert writer, but most surely he has not well 
i deeply pondered the words of our Lord as they are 





divinely set down in the Gospels, or he would never have 
said respecting his teaching, ‘‘There are many over- 
statements, many understatements, many misstatements. 
There are some exaggerations, some inadequate and un- 
happy suggestions, some things said mostly for point or 
force. There is much rhetorical license.” The writer had 
previously declared that ‘‘Christ is a teacher of moral 
truths,” like Seneca and Socrates, and advises us to follow 
them (moral truths) as did these philosophers. It is for us, 
using all the light we have, to determine whether what he 
says is true or advisable, and how far it is such, just as 
we consider what other moralists say is true or advisable, 
and how far so. And though we have overwhelming rea- 
son to believe and follow Christ, when accepting, as we do, 
his claims to be Divine, it is no otherwise than when we be- 
lieve (though in a less degree) that we should follow any 
other master because of his greater knowledge or experi- 
ence.”’ Now, for one, I have long believed that dogmatic 
theology is the great bane of Christian churches, and this 
just because *‘ God hath in these last days spoken to us by 
his Son;” who has given us his commandment to call no 
man master; but claims for himself through the ages that 
sole supremacy of mastership among mankind. ‘* Ye call 
me Lord and Master,” etc., and accepting the title adds, 
‘Tf I, then, your Lord and Master,” etc. If that be so, 
are we to deal with his authoritative words as with the 
sayings of Seneca or Socrates? Or shall we rather with the 
Psalmist pray, ‘‘ Give me understanding, that I may know 
thy testimonies”? Or unwilling to believe that our light 
may be darkness, shall we submit them, as undetermined 
notions, to our own ideal of what is right? Has Christ, by 
virtue of his mighty works and divine life, no right to 
claim the submission of men to his inexorable word? But 
your correspondent says ‘‘ Accepting, as we do, his claims 
to be Divine,’ and then immediately and most illogically 
adds, ‘‘It is no otherwise than when we believe (though in 
a less degree) that we should follow any other master!”’ 
But Christ admitted to be Divine logically removes him 
above the possibility of mistake, ‘‘overstatements or 
understatements,” to which all human teachers are not 
only liable, but almost bound by the narrow limits of the 
finite. Yet this essential and infinite difference is ‘‘no 
otherwise,” in its consequence, than a finite more or less for 
every man to determine; and over one of Christ’s divine 
laws (so admitted in the premises), to pronounce his auda- 
cious judgment of how much is “Inadequate and un- 
happy suggestion,” and how much is ‘‘ Rhetorical license”! 

Great indeed is the admission that the Lord is divine; 
according to 1 Cor. xii., 3, a precise equivalent, if truly ac- 
cepted, to the possession of his spirit; and assuredly in- 
volves that his ‘‘I say unto you,’ with or without the 
solemn, solitary or repeated, ‘‘Amen,” is not a finite thing, 
to be measured and weighed as men measure and weigh a 
Socratic apothegm. ‘Every word of God liveth and 
abideth forever,” and is not to be questioned as a human 
judgment. It is at his peril that me vinatctive ana angry 
man says in regard to that great law of Christ, ‘‘ Forgive 
your enemies,” “No! I feel that to be an ‘overstated’ 
law. It is best to be avenged—the sin deserves punishment. 
I feel it right and best to be avenged; ‘an eye for an eye’ 
for me.” So he determines, confounding civil law with pri- 
vate duty. 

I protest, in the name of all honest dealing with the Lord 
Christ, against such a presentation of the case as the arti- 
cle I am discussing offers. It is hard to believe that what 
is written down was intended to be expressed. Christ no 
lawgiver! To say nothing of the wide and well-sustained 
belief that there never has been any revelation of the 
Divine will but by the Eternal Son of God, yet certainly 
he gave the Sermon on the Mount, which in its divine pro- 
gression re-enacts both tables of the old law, purged of all 
the accretions from the unclean hands of pharisaic and 
other earlier meddlers. ‘‘ Think not that I am come to de- 
stroy the law.” He brings the kingdom of God, which is 
“Thy will be done,” not only near as an outward law, but 
with his true disciples as an obedient life. He is law- 
giver in the highest sense; not so much a teacher even as 
‘“*the life,’ which is the law in the inmost nature of man; 
“written not on tables of stone merely, but on fleshly 
tables of the heart.” Well would it be for the teachers of 
this doctrine if they vividly apprehended this, the thing 
beyond all that characterizes the work of Christ. That 
the Lord intended to be understood not as a Teacher merely, 
but as a Lawgiver, those may learn who read no further 
than his greatsermon. His oft-repeated ‘‘/ say unto you,” 
and ‘‘ But J say unto you”; the tone of authority and com- 
mand that pervades the whole discourse, throughout its 
closely connected divisions, down to the mighty closing 
sentences in which he already stands forth as the Judge of 
all: ‘‘ Many will say to me in that day, ‘ Lord, Lord,’ ete. 
Then will J profess, J never knew you, depart from me,” 
ete. All this only preluding the final ‘‘ Therefore” and 
the universal ‘‘ Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine 
and doeth them.” They are to be done then, and if they 
are to be done, they are laws of life, and he says they are 
“mine.” He taught not, like Moses even, for another; it 
is, “‘ These sayings of mine.” And now there is no admit- 
ted question of ‘‘ overstatements or understatements or 
misstatements,” but precisely and absolutely, ‘ These 
statements of mine.” Whosoever doeth them not he likens 
to “a foolish man.” ‘Yea, verily; and this whether in that 
foolish man’s judgment the Lawgiver’s word accorded with 
his conception of the wisest or not. It was his duty to 
learn what is wisest from those very words; and therefore, 
failing in that, he wrought ‘‘iniquity.”” The decree of the 
Judge can in no wise be arrested by self-deceivers who, 
having passed, as the Lord declares ‘“‘ many will,” to the 
decision of that day, in their self-deception, shall even 
then and there expectantly say, ‘‘ Lord, Lord,” ete., ‘‘ we 
have been mighty men in thy name,’ but by the sudden 
and confounding flash of resistless truth, that will pierce 





and scatter their loved deceptions, carried with them be- 
yond this life, they will then recognize the truth and jus- 
tice of the fina] sentence—that inevitable word, ‘J never 
knew you.” Iam yours, very respectfully, 
EDWARD HOWARD. 

The article in question discussed not the authority of 
Christ, but the nature of that authority. An interpreter 
may be as authoritative as a law-giver; the Supreme 
Court of the U. S. is as authoritative as Congress. The 
drift of the article in question was that Christ came to 
interpret and expound laws already in existence, anl 
written in man’s social, moral and spiritual nature, not 
to enact new laws never before existing; and that, 
accordingly, bis words are to be interpreted as an au- 
thoritative exposition of great laws and principles, not 
as statutory enactments. The Sermon on the Mount, 
to which our correspondent refers, abundantly illus- 
trates and confirms this principle. ‘Give to him that 
asketh of thee,” if a statute, leaves in the follower of 
Christ no discretion. He is at the mercy of every tramp 
and beggar. If itis a striking illustration of a great 
principle of humanity, an over-statement ‘to give 
poiot and force,” it requires on our part consideration 
and judgment, that we may know how far and in what 
respect we may and should follow it. All Christians 
act on the principles of the article criticised; the article 
simply asserted those principles clearly and intelligibly. 
One inadvertence of our correspondent ought to be cor- 
rected. It was not said in the Christian Union that in 
Christ’s teaching there are overstatments, understate- 
ments and misstatements or unhappy suggestions. The 
language was as follows: ‘‘ All general statements are 
only generally true. There are many exceptions, and 
those that are true must not be taken too critically. There 
are many overstatements, many understatements, many 
misstatements, There are some exaggerations, some 
inadequate and unhappy suggestions, some things said 
merely for point or force. There is much rhetorical 
license.” This description is applied not specifically 
to Christ’s teaching but to ‘‘all general statements,” 
and for the purpose, as the context shows, of discrim- 
inating clearly and forcibly between general teaching 
aod statutory enactment. Christ’s teaching contains no 
‘‘unhappy suggestions,” though some things which 
would be overstatements and understatements if liter- 
ally interpreted, and much that is said for ‘‘ point or 
force.” Confounding teaching with law-giving leads to 
many and serious errors in interpretation, serious be- 
cause they impel Christians to attempt to satisfy their 
consciences by pitiful substitutes for an impossible obe- 
aience to the letter of a law, where not ovedience to u tru 
but application of a principle is really required. 


LOMBARD, Du Page Co., Ill., Aug. 31st. 
THE artcles ‘‘ Laissez Faire” and *‘God Manifest in the 
Flesh” are excellent; the latter, in its statement that there 
are qualities and potencies in God not revealed by Christ. 
This is said from an orthodox view of the Divinity of 
Christ. Yours, C. CAVERNO. 


Hooks and Authors. 


JOHN MARTIN. 

But for Mrs. Mulock Craik’s introduction it is not 
likely that the world would ever have heard of Jobn 
Martin. Even with her introduction his genius does 
not show itself to be of the highest order. Mrs. Craik’s 
part in the matter is, we infer, more the outcome of 
sympathy with the sad circumstances of his unfortunate 
life than a tribute to the literary excellence of his work. 
She calls it ‘‘A Legacy;” and gives it to the world as 
such, ‘“‘not merely because it was a promise, given 
almost without consideration to comfort the last hours 
ot a dying man, but from the conviction that many of 
the living will be the better for my straightforward tell- 
ing of this, his simple sad story—ihe story of a brave 
soul fighting with never-ended adversity; a pure soul 
remaining untainted amidst amass of such vicious cor- 
ruption as can only be imagined, for it must remain 
untold; a religious soul which kept its faith in God un- 
clouded even, like the old martyrs, to the cruel end.” 

John Martin, as he appears in this sketch, was a 
young man who had been born in the slums of London 
among the most wretched surroundings, and yet had 
struggled upward, attaining a fair education and quali- 
fying himself as a teacher. His personal acquaintance 
with Mrs. Craik was of the slightest character, He 
came to her in the first place bringing a letter of intro- 
duction and some of his literary work, on which he 
wantel her criticism. ‘‘ They were poems,” she says, 
‘not certainly above the level of very youthful versify- 
ing, and I was obliged to say so. Tuheir chief merit, 
and that, considering the antecedents of the author, was 
not small, consisted in the excellent handwriting and the 
quite correct grammar and spelling.” 














1A Legacy; Being the Life and Remains of John Martin 
Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and edited by the Atithor otf 
New York: Harper & Brothers 


* John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
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This visit led to a friendly interest in the young man 
on the part of Mrs. Craik. From time to time he sent 
her his writings, which she criticised for bis benefit, 
discovering as the years went oa a growth of the poetic 
spirit and encouraging him to pursue his studies. Oddly 
enough, however, she never saw him again. His shrink- 
ing, self-contained spirit held him back from what he 
feared might be an intrusion, and even from expressing 
to anyone else the hopes and aspirations of his life. It 
is only from his journal that we learn how much, during 
these years of enforced self-restraint, he suffered and 
endured. Through all his writing runs a half morbid 
strain, a desire to make himself heard, and yet a con- 
sciousness that the desire would never be satisfied. 

‘* This desire to say something,” he writes, ‘‘ is some- 
what of a mournful one. It is the cry of pain from a 
wounded heart; the upward striving of a wingless bird; 
the yearning look into the dim future of the dying man; 
the wish to have from the mouldering grave a voice in 
the direction of the destiny of men—a warm place in 
the fireside of their hearts.” . 

John Martin’s life was a perfectly uneventful one. 
During all his manhood he was a schoolmaster, at first 
in London and then at Dunmow, Essex. Incident there 
is none to record; all that there is of the man worth 
knowing is the expression of bis inner self as presented 
in bis journal. This was evidently patterned after 
Hawthorne’s note books. Indeed he admits this in the 
following paragraph, which will serve as well as any 
other to give an idea of his style: 

‘““Lhave been reading this week Hawthorne’s ‘ American 
Note book,’ and it suggested to me the idea of keeping a 
note book myself, for, as I have said, and firmly believe, 
nothing is trivial and commonplace. Everything has an in- 
terest, if we will but strive to educate ourselves to perceive 
with Wisdom’s eye. It is only when we are on the spot 
that we think the particular neighborhood or place duil; 
when we are far away it assumes in our imagination a ro- 
mantic and beautiful aspect. The best creations of the nov- 
elists are, in reality, not creations; they were, and are, living, 
breathing men and women, transferred from actual life into 
immortal pages, made immortal only by their repeating 
every-day speech and manners, because people recognized 
the fidelity to nature displayed by the novelist in his novels, 
together with the tinge of genius, which no amount of fidelity 
could compensate for,thrown into every character. I have con- 
versed with people whose peculiar natures and curious attri- 
butes a writer of genuine fiction would have been delighted 
to know. lLoftensee Mrs. Nickleby, minus a little of the gen- 
tility. Mrs. Gamp is no stranger to me. Gil Blas, in his early 
days, one may continually see. Cunning, humorous rogues 
like Sancho Panza we should not have far to march for. The 
other day Micawber came to me, a little more disreputable 
perhaps than the original one, and telling me he had a plan 


to put into execution the next day by which he could and 
would, witnout the faintest shadow of doubt, reap ‘ golden 


advantages,’ borrowed sixpence, to be repaid punctually the 
next day. I haven't seen him since; I don’t expect to see 
him, yet I know that the man, had he the means, would pay 
me with alacrity ; but I suppose he has sought ere this the 
shelter of Charity’s Prison, as I call it. Hawthorne is, in my 
opinion, the second in point of originality and wonderful 
power of any writer America has yet produced; the first 
place L reserve for Emerson. He is certainly the first novel- 
ist. His ‘Scarlet Letter’ and his ‘Transformation’ are, ac- 
cording to the unanimous opinions of all judges, simply 
unsurpassed. IT have not read them, but judge myself of his 
genius by the beautiful story of the ‘Seven Gables; ‘Our 
Old Home,’ full of tender loveliness; and his graceful ‘ Note- 
book.’ ”” 

Martin’s prose Mrs. Craik esteems more highly than 
his poetry. ‘‘ Strange to say,” she says,—‘‘ and yet not 
uncommon—while he was struggling so hard and so 
vainly to be a poet it seems not to have struck him that 
his prose writing, which he never mentioned, had in it 
a terseness, a vigor, a power of clear thought and vigor- 
ous expression which would soon have secured him the 
fame and probably the money which his commonplace 
verses could never hope for.” And yet his poetry is 
not without merit. ‘The most ambitious effert, ‘‘ Pla- 
cidio,” bas a good deal of dramatic power; the shorter 
productions are thoughtful, forcible and poetic. Most 
interest perhaps attaches to ‘‘ The Dead Poet” from the 
obvious parallel between its incidents and those of his 
own life. His short career is fitly summarized in the 
inscription which Mrs. Craik caused to be placed on a 
memorial tablet in St. Peter’s Church, London Docks, 
the immediate vicinity of one of his fields of labor: 

JOHN MARTIN, 
SCHOOLMASTER, POET AND CHRISTIAN, 

Born at Wapping, Nov. 26, 1846: ended there a most 
suffering, patient and heroic life and entered 
into rest Oct. 13, 1876, 

Aged 29 years. 

‘*Nobody’s Business,” by Jeannette Hadermann, is a 
bright, sparkling extravaganza; a domestic comedietta; a 
trifle told in a very sprightly manner; a sort of Box and 
Cox drama, though not like that a burlesque, and, unlike 
that immortal play, possessing a slight moral. It is a good 
book to drive away the blues with, is inspiring to useful 
industry and a mild rebuke to gossip, and generally creates 
the impression produced in a sick-room or a sedate and 
solemn company by a bright, breezy, cheery, pretty little 
woman. (Author’s Publishing Co.) 

‘* A Hand-Book to the Practice of Pottery Painting,” by 
Jobn C, L.. Sparkes. (Harper's Half Hour Series.) Amid 
the freshet of ‘‘ manuals” relating to pottery and porcelain 
that have been brought out by the popularity of these 
wares, this little twenty-cent pamphlet is well able to hold 





its own. Its author has the rare knack of giving informa- 
tion which is by no means rare in a way that at once fixes 
the attention and carries it without flagging through de- 
tails which are ordinarily dry. The omission of a complete 
index is to be regretted, but the general arrangement is 
such that reference to any desired subject is easier than 
might be inferred. 

‘* Homer,” Mr. Gladstone’s contribution to the series of 
‘* Literature Primers,” is a more comprehensive book than 
its size would indicate. It is a duodecimo volume of one 
hundred and fifty-two pages, and yet contains more infor- 
mation than many books four times as large. It is nota 
life of Homer, but, as might be supposed from the position 
which Mr. Gladstone holds as a Homeric scholar, it is a 
clear and concise treatise on the ‘‘ Homeric Question,” as 
well as a critique and commentary on Homer’s poems, 
the ‘‘ Odyssey and *‘ Iliad.” The Homeric question, as Mr. 
Glastone puts it, involves controversies on the following 
points: 

1. The unity of authorship for the * Iliad.”’ 

2. The unity of authorship for the ** Odyssey.” 

3. The unity of authorship for the two jointly. 

4. The general purity and soundness of the text. 
These questions Mr. Gladstone discusses with clear and 
concise demonstrations, taking the affirmative on each 
point. This necessarily involves descriptions of Homer's 
surroundings, the characteristics and nature of the ancient 
Greeks, and the circumstances which bore direct influence 
on the composition of the poems. The book is just the 
thing for college students, and indeed will be of no little 
value to every one interested in the subject of which it 
treats. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


‘* How to Parse” is an attempt to apply the principles cf 
English Grammar for the use of schools, by the Rev. Dr. 
Edwin A. Abbott, of the city of London school (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston). Dr. Abbott is the author of several 
useful manuals on kindred subjects, in all of which he 
shows himself pains-taking and practical. Every inde- 
pendent thinker has of course his own views on Grammar, 
and to some of Dr. Abbott’s we should feel inclined to 
take exception (for instance, to some of his definitions as 
faulty—to his statement that the Interjection is not a part 
of speech—to his nomenclature of the moods—to his intro- 
duction of the Gerund in the conjugation of the verb, etc.) ; 
yet for those who consider parsing the great end and aim 
of a grammatical course the book will have its uses. It is 
certainly commendable in the author to discard as he does 
obsolete terms and unnecessary distinctions, and to set 
forth the reasons for facts as well as the facts themselves. 
Advanced classes will find much to interest them in the 
historical chapter on the growth of tne English language, 
and in the treatment of ‘‘the difficulties and irregular- 
ities in modern English ” the author is particularly happy. 
After all it is a serious question whether too much time is 
not given in our schools to the parsing of words and the 
analysis OI sentences. We incline to the opinion that 
synthesis is quite as necessary as analysis, and that part of 
the time devoted to the latter might with profit be spent 
in the practice of composition. 


“Maid Ellice,’ by Theo. Gift, is one of the last of the 
“Leisure Hour Series” (Henry Holt & Co.) and has had 
asingular experience, the first edition having fallen into 
the hands of a proof-reader who, to use the publishers’ ex 
pression, so ‘‘ peppered” it with italics that it became a 
literary curiosity and had to be suppressed. With 
characteristic solicitude for his reputation, however, Mr. 
Holt at once caused a new edition to be prepared, and now 
offers to redeem with an emended copy any of the original 
edition that may be sent in for exchange. It is perhaps 
invidious to suggest that copies of the original may ac- 
quire a value in the eyes of collectors. Asa story ‘‘ Maid 
Ellice” gives a somewhat unfamiliar picture of English 
country life; one which we fancy is in many respects 
rather nearer the truth than are most of the novels of the 
period. The family of an English gentleman as it is 
known to coutemporary literature is very different from 
that of the rough, honest, uncultured old squire who 
figures im this tale. Itis rather refreshing to learn from a 
novel—the most trustworthy sort of information that most 
Americans can consult—that such homely old country 
people exist among the “effete aristocracy” of Her 
Majesty’s realm. One of the most noteworthy features 
of the story is found in the contrasted characters of the 
“heavy villain” and a young Roman Catholic Missionary, 
who is ai the same time an insufferable and exasperating 
prig. Of course he is introduced merely as a foil to the 
villain aforesaid, but he is effectually put out of the way 
at last, and all ends pleasantly, after much tribulation, as 
good novels should. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Hepworth Dixon is going to Cyprus to ‘sling 
ink.” 

—The greater part of Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion” was composed 
in the saddle. 

—George Eliot’s photograph has never been taken—ex- 
cept with a pen. 

—Australia has ordered several hundred copies of 
Joseph Cook’s lectures. 

—Mr. George Parsons Lothrop has become editor of the 
Boston ‘‘ Courier,” a Sunday paper. 

—‘* The History of Drink” is the name of a new work of 
curious research just published in England. 

—Marshal Bazaine’s account of his “‘ Escape from Fort 
St. Marguerite” has been interdicted in France. 

—Van Laun, the historian of French literature, is pre- 


, paring a history of literary refugees in England. 


Col. Forney, of Philadelphia, is about to return from 
Europe—it is to be hoped with materials for another book 
of travels, 





—Among the awards of the Department of Education at 
the Paris Exposition is a bronze medal to the ‘“‘ New Eng- 
land Journal of Education.” 

—The first of ‘‘ An Outsider’s” ‘‘ Diplomatic Sketches’ 
proves to be an account of Count Beust, whose diplomatic 
career stretches over the past thirty years. 

—Superintendent Jones, of the New York House of 
Refuge, says it is the cheap weekly ‘story papers,” police 
gazettes and the like which bring boys to prison. 

-—A new English biography of the late Yakoob Beg, 
ruler of Kashgar, will present a description of Kashgar 
itself, with a sketch of its history from the earliest times. 

—Mr. Sweetser must wait before writing his “ Artist 
Biography” of Van Dyck; for manuscripts have just been 
discovered in Flanders which throw fresh light on the life 
and work of the great master. 

—The Marquis of Lorne in his capacity as versifier of 
the Psalms may be viewed asa “ literary feller,” and his 
appointment as Governor-General of Canada may be 
counted as another (indirect) tribute to the guild. 

—The first chapter of his great work on the ‘ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire” Gibbon composed three 
times, so fastidious was his method; and twice the second 
and third; and he spent more work upon his first volume 
than over any one of the other five. 

—Among the topics in the forthcoming volume of Phil- 
lips Brooks’s Sermons are ‘‘The Purpose and Use of 
Comfort,” ‘‘The Withheld Completions of Life,” ‘* The 
Conqueror from Edom,” ‘‘ Keeping the Faith,” ‘‘ The Soul’s 
Refuge in God,” ‘ The Consolations of God,” ‘‘ All Saints’ 
Day,” “The Man with One Talent,” and ‘‘The Present 
and Future Faith.” 

—We are requested by the publishers, Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co. of this city, to announce that they have caused 
to be prepared a full index of Mrs. Brassey's late work, 
‘* Round the World in the ‘Sunbeam.’” This will be sent 
gratuitously to anyone who has the book and would like to 
render it more complete by the addition of alphabetical 
tables of its varied contents. 

—Europe has about 14,000 newspapers ahd periodicals, 
of which only about one in fourteen are Roman Catholic in 
tendency. Great Britain and France have the same num- 
ber of Romanist journals, forty-two, but in Britain it is 42 
out of 2,500, and in France 42 out of 2,000. Of North 
America’s 8,500 journals only 113 are Roman Catholic, 
while in South America only 11 out of the 1,000 news- 
papers represent the dominant religion. 

—The Boston Public Library, next to the largest, if not 
actually the largest, of our great libraries, has been very 
fortunate in securing Hon. Mellon Chamberlain, of Chelsea, 
for the office vacated by Mr. Justin Winsor. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who is now one of the justices of the Boston Muni- 
cipal Court, is a lawyer by profession, but a scholar by 
instinct and a well-known bibliophile. Wealch and leisure 
have already enabled him to gratify his peculiar tastes in 
an unusual degree, and to the duties of his new position he 
will bring large knowledge, long experience, trained judg 
ment, and a most agreeable personality. 

—Dartmouth College was a nursery of journalism from 
the outset. The ‘‘ Dartmouth Gazette” was begun in 1799. 

Daniel Webster was a frequent contributor to it. Follow- 
ing this came, about 1802, ‘‘ The Literary Tablet,’’,edited by 
Nicholas Orlando; the ‘‘ Dartmouth Herald,” a small four- 
page folio, twenty inches by twelve: ‘‘ The Magnet:” ‘‘ The 
Independent Chronicle; ‘‘ The Scrap Book;” *‘‘ the Dart- 
mouth,” revived in 1867, and now issued as a weekly maga- 
zine; *‘The Experiment,’ whose name was afterward 
changed to the ‘‘ Amulet;’’ ‘‘ Wit and Record,” a monthly 
magazine: ‘‘The People’s Advocate,” and ‘‘The Family 
Visitor.”” Most if not all of these originated with the stu 
dents, though some of them lived to pass into other hands. 

These are some of the judgments in Mr. C. F. Richard 
son’s “ Primer of American Literature’: ‘‘ Drake was a 
sort of American Keats’; against Bryant “a certain cold- 
ness can fairly be charged,” but “no underlying lack of 
human sympathy”; the prevailing marks of Longfellow’s 
poetry ‘“‘are grace and beauty, warmed by a greater sym- 
pathy than is displayed in the writings of the majority of 
eminent poets’; Holmes’s ‘‘ lyrical quality is greater than 
that of any other of our writers”; Prescott is ‘“‘ the most 
brilliant and famous of American historians”; Cooper 
‘* virtually had the field to himself at first, and the novelty 
of his subjects aroused in his writings an interest which 
their intrinsic literary merits hardly warranted”; Haw 
thorne is the ‘foremost American prose writer”; Mr. 
Stedman’s ‘ Victorian Poets” is ‘‘the most careful and 
judicial of American books of criticism”: and Mr. Howells 
is “the best literary painter of contemporary life in the 
better classes.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Rdit- 
oral Rooms of this paper will be ack,wwledged in its eartiest 
subsequent issue. Publishers will comer a favor by promptly 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 

Authors and Titles. Publishers, Price 


Adams, C. C., 8 'T.D.,“ Life of Christ. ene ....C. F. Roper, 
Conder. C. R., * Tent-work in Palestine.” 2 vols....Appletons. 
Cooke, John Esten, * Professor Pressensee.”’.. Ifarpers. 


Denison, Mary A., “Old Slip Warehouse neba f 
Egleston, N. H.. Villages and Village Life.” Sasktln * 
Farrar, F. W., D.D.,“ Saintly Workers ” Macmillans. 1 25 
Hassard, Jono R. G., * History of the United States.” 

Cath. Pub. Soc. 
** Index to American Cyclopedia.”............ -.. App-etons, 
Jackson, L. E.. “Gospel Work.’ N. Y. City Mission 
Kent, James, * Sibyl spencer ’’... one me Putnams. 1 (i 
* Life of the Ear! of Beaconsfield.”’... son Harpers. 10 
Murray, E. C. G., “ Round About France.” ae ..Macmillans. 2 00 
“ Marriage, Divoree, Breach of Promise.” A. Martien. 
“sir Roger de Coverley.” . —- R Harpers. 25 
Scudder, M. L., Jr., “* Almost an Englishman.”........Putnams, 1 00 

We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 

Awerican Garden, Art Journal, American Journal of Science and 
Arts, American Buiider, Banker's Magazine, Baptist H.M. Monthly 
Bee-keeper’s Magazine, Kducational Mavszine. Family Christia: 
Almanac, Guide to Holiuess, Gardener's Monthiy, Internation 
Review, Journal of Inebriety, London Quarterty, Living Age, Po; 
ular Science Monthiy suppiewent. Penn Monthly, Presbyver 
htecord, Sunday Magazine, sailors Magazine l/nitarian Review 
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Science and Art. 


ELECTRICITY AS A VAPORIZER.—It is stated on French 
authority that Mascart arranged a series of evaporating 
basins under electrized gratings, and found that evapora- 
tion was largely increased, sometimes doubled by the elec- 
tric current, whether positive or negative. . 











UnkNOWN MonstErS.—“ Nature” publishes in apparent 
good faith accounts of curious underground monsters, 
traces of whose existence has been found in Brazil, and 
more recently in Nicaragua. Traditions concerning such 
monsters are said to have existed among the natives from 
time immemorial. The whole story reads like the yarns 
which from time to time make their appearance in West- 
ern newspapers, but the secrets of nature are not all 
known as yet and perhaps the time will come when some 
lucky showman will secure a minhocao ‘and a sea-serpent 
as well. Until this is accomplished the world will continue 
toregard these stories with some degree of allowance. 





THE USE OF SALT FOR MUSEUM PURPOSES.—At a recent 
meeting of the Geneva Society of Physics and Natural 
History, Professor Alph. de Candolle exhibited a glass jar 
containing fruits of the coffee plant, collected before ma- 
turity, in Mexico, preserved in a liquid which chemical 
analysis proved to be salt water. It is fifty years since the 
jar thus filled was hermetically sealed, under the eyes of 
Aug. Pyr. de Candolle, and to-day the coffee-beans which 
it contains are in a thoroughly satisfactory state of pres- 
ervation. The water contains a solution of common salt, 
and very small quantities of other chlorides or salts. No 
gas was found in solution, showing that the water must 
have been boiled, and introduced while hot into the jar. 
This experiment may prove a valuable hint to curators of 
natural history and medical museums as to the substitution 
of salt water for alcohol (the inconvenience of which every- 
one knows) for'the preservation of organic specimens. 





PALMER’S Bust oF MR. BEECHER.—A correspondent 
who has examined this work of art sends us the following 
appreciative description: ‘‘I am much pleased with Ed- 
mund Palmer’s bust of Mr. Beecher. At first sight the 
artist’s success is apparent. The pose is easy and natural; 
the head erect and turned a little to the side; the expres- 
sion, derived mainly from the firm set lips, alert and de- 
termined, and the whole countenance wonderfully life-like. 
Mr. Beecher has evidently been caught in one of his best 
moods, as he often appears on the platform, after some 
grave and emphatic utterance. Between this and a little 
Parian bust, apparently modeled some years since, there 
is the most striking difference. One wonders whether the 
other ever resembled the subject at all. To Mr. Palmer’s 
work it bears the least possible resemblance; and the ex- 
cellence of the one may be measured by the inferiority of 
the other. As yet the work has been done only in clay. 
It is to be hoped that it will be perpetuated in marble, and 
that arrangements may be made by which small copies 
may be produced,” 

Mr, Palmer’s studio, where the bust may be seen, is con- 
nected with the spacious photographic warerooms of 
Duryea, 253 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 





INDEPENDENT LABOR.—In spite of the multiplication of 
machinery there is still a strong prejudice in favor of hand- 
made articles of all sorts, and therein lies a suggestion that 
may relieve much of the distress that now causes such 
wide-spread dissatisfaction with the existing state of 
things. The ‘‘ Scientific American’”’ says: 

“The chronic superabundance of the labor supply in the 

older countries bas developed some conditions full of useful 
suggestions to us. Wherever we travel there we are surprised 
to learn that a large proportion of the smaller articles of 
manufacture, with which, in some instances, the trade of the 
world is supplied, are made by artisans in their own houses 
and with the simplest ‘appliances; and we find there also, in 
almost every large town or city long established, business 
houses whose sole business it is to receive and distribute these 
goods, to find markets for the handiwork of the independent 
workman. We know of prosperous firms in England who do 
a very extensive trade in this way on an investment probably 
of not more than $10,000. Obtaining samples of their produc- 
tions from the various artizans so employed, they intrust 
them to their ‘‘drummers” or “commercial travelers,’ who 
travel in every direction exhibiting them and soliciting 
orders: on receipt of an order the special workman is noti- 
fied, and soon makes his appearance with his basket or bun- 
dle of goods, which are inspected and paid for according to 
previous agreement. The goods are then put up in the con- 
ventional packages and shipped according to order.” 
The individual workman may thus compete with the cor- 
porations, but he can only do so by producing an article 
which will possess some superiority over the product of 
machine work. If in addition to this he can avail himself 
of associated means of disposing of his work, he may create 
an independent market for his goods. 





AERIAL NAVIGATION AGAIN.—The following letter 
comes from one of our readers: “In your last number, 
August 28th, it is said that Prof. Schroeder made the obser- 
vation that at a certain height above a body of water a 
view of the bottom can be obtained. I well remember that 
some forty or fifty years ago an ascension in a balloon was 
mace in Boston, and the aeronaut reported that at the height 
of about half a mile above the water, as he passed over the 
harbor, the bottom was plainly seen. Some ten or twelve 
years ago, while on a visit to Lake Memphremagog, I 
ascended the Owl’s Head Mountain. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the place will remember that this mountain 
rises about a half mile in height, very abruptly from the 
lake, so that a person standing on the summit looking down 





seems to be almost over the water. It was a very pleasant’ 
bright forenoon, the sun shining clear, and very little wind 
to disturb the water. While viewing the grand panorama 
around me—the landscape of lake and mountain scenery 
extending in every direction fifty to one hundred miles, 
the lake as a map at my feet, its shores, bays and inlets of 
thirty miles or more in extent, with the forests, groves, 
village and farms, the plain, valley and mountain forming 
one of the most interesting and pleasant landscapes that 
ever came under my observation—while viewing ‘this 
landscape o’er’’ my attention was attracted specially to 
the lake by an appearance for which I could not at the 
moment account. Before me a small boat seemed to be 
suspended in the air above the lake, the body of water 
transparent as glass, and below patches of lighter or darker 
shade as of plots of grass or gravel bottom, at greater or 
lesser depth in the lake. A moment’s thought of the 
phenomena convinced me that the bottom of the lake, by 
the favorable condition of an unruffied surface of the wa- 
ter and the sun shining brightly upon it, was thus brought 
to view. The water thus acting as a lens, the height above 
the water giving the proper focal distance. The scene, 
however, quickly changed. It was but afew moments, and 
gave little time for more particular observation. A light 
breath of air passed across the lake, causing a slight ripple 
on the surface, and the spell was broken. Before me was 
the same beautiful landscape and the lake with all its sur- 
roundings, the little boat resting on the rippled surface, 
but the bottom was no longer visible. Such a sight cannot 
occur very often, as the required condition of bright sun- 
light and the perfectly unruffled surface of water, the 
proper distance and position, would not often be found in 
the requisite proportions to make such a view possible.” 





Fact and Rumor. 


—A single order last week called for twenty millions of 
the new four per cent. bonds. 

—A new application of Darwinism: Blaine’s reputed 
characterization of Butler as ‘‘a cross between a fox and a 
hog.”’ 

—When the British flag was hoisted over Cyprus it was 
consecrated by Greek priests, Sir Garnet Wolseley aiding 
and abetting. 

—During August there passed through the Chicago Post- 
office 5,847,000 packages, and its money-order transactions 
were $998,141. 

—The Hotel Brighton at Coney Island finds itself some- 
what cramped for kitchen room, that apartment being 
only 80 by 120 feet. 

—Orville S. Grant, brother of General Grant, has be- 
come insane, and has at the instance of his family been 
placed in an asylum. 

—Does anyone think that a Congressman who spends 
$13,000 to get himself nominated will be satisfied with the 
honor and his regular pay if he is elected # 

—The outfit of the youthful burglar of the period is in- 
complete without lots of dime-novels and story-papers. 
These are his incentives to deeds of daring. 

—The London ‘ Times” is said to have decided not to 
send a correspondent to the seat of war in Bosnia, because 
it would give the insurrection too much importance. 

—Or ponents of the communistic ticket can do no better 
than pay Kearney’s expenses to canvass any State where 
the result of an impending election is at all doubtful. 

—Senator Blaine addressed an agricultural fair in 
Minnesota last week, at which he promised to the farmer 
of the Mississippi Valley the future contro] of the country, 

—More wild steers have been disporting themselves in 
New York streets. A vaquero or two imported from Texas 
or Louisiana would effectually prevent all danger from 
this source. 

—Do workingmen in general realize that the Republican 
is the only party that everywhere advocates paying wages 
in money that has a value of its own, irrespective of any 
one’s credit? 

—Disastrous flood on the river Eger, in Hungary. The 
water rose suddenly during the night, swept away city 
walls, demolished many houses and drowned hundreds of 
the inhabitants. 

—The Assembly of British Columbia has adopted an ad- 
dress to the Queen intimating a desire to secede from the 
Union unless the Dominion government carries out its 
compact made in 1874. 

—The presence of General Butler in Massachusetts occa- 
sions painful regrets that it was not found compatible 
with the true interests of the civil service to send him out 
as minister to Korea, or Samoa, or somewhere. 

—Bridgeport, Conn., is credited with a city-Attorney 
who, being a rowing man, carries a mirror in his boat 
which enables him to steer without having to look over his 
shoulder. He should paddle, and face the bow. 

—Martha Davis, a servant in Brooklyn, was very fortu- 
nate in surviving the injuries resulting from her experi- 
ment of pouring kerosene from a can upon a lighted fire. 
Further investigations in this direction really seem super- 
fluous. 

—England, it is said, purposes checking the Russian ad- 
vance on India by requiring Shere Ali to receive a perma- 
nent British Resident at Cabul and agents elsewhere. It 
is believed that he will refuse unless armed occupation is 
threatened. 

—Among the late Chicago experiences of President 
Hayes was the surrender of his watch to a pickpocket. 
Not having been there since the day following the great 
fire, the fraternity probably felt that they owed him some 
attention. They accorded like courtesy to Gov. Cullom, 

—Mr. Gladstone gives Americans credit for being honest 











at the expense of sound financial principles, and calls at- 
tention to the fact that they have deliberately adopted the 
policy of reducing the public debt, while the aristocratic 
government of Great Britain is passing its liabilities along 
to future generations. 

—In the ‘‘ New Orleans Picayune” reference is made to 
‘*the frov-frou of the bloody shirt as it trails along from 
the attenuated ghost of a dead party.” This is good, and 
poetical; but it seems to contain a remote reference to some- 
thing of a political character, and the public prefers its 
poetry and its politics separate. 

—The rivalry between Chicago and St. Louis is carried 
to such an extreme that the first-named city boasts over 
her list of bankrupts as being larger not only than that of 
St. Louis, but than that of any other individual city of 
like population East or West. There is no use in trying to 
get ahead of such a city as that! 

—Two desperate Italian soldiers were brought before a 
court martial for trial the other day, and forthwith 
asaulted the Court, knocking one of its members senseless 
and nearly killing another. They were secured with 
difficulty. (ne of them was sentenced to death and the 
other to twenty-five years’ solitary confinement. 

—A monument to Lord Howe, presented by the Rev. 
Joseph Cook to ithe town of Ticonderoga, was unveiled 
with appropriate ceremonies August 29th. Mr. Cook him- 
self delivered the address, eulogizing Howe’s character and 
reciting the circumstances of his death, which occurred in 
the attack upon Montcalm’s forces at Ticonderoga, July 
6th, 1758. 

—A New York school teacher was the other day fined 
fifteen days’ pay for boxing the ears of a small boy, whose 
adopted father declared him to be an angel without wings. 
A few days afterward said father had the boy committed 
by a police justice and sent to the House of Refuge. The 
question of remitting the teacher’s fine is now under con- 
sideration. 

—Two hundred homeward bound passengers from 
Europe often have a thousand trunks among them, and 
some time necessarily elapses while the Custom House 
rules are complied with. It is not unusual now-a-days for 
five or six large steamers to arrive almost simultaneously. 
Converts to free trade doctrines are made rapidly on good 
steamer days. 

—Fashionable young ladies who are taking Mr. Maurice 
Thompson’s advice and engaging in the fascinating exer- 
cise of archery shvuld know that their sisters of the Piute 
tribe hold the bow with their toes and draw the string 
with both hands. I: is necessary to lie flat on the back to 
accomplish this feat successfully, but the shooting is power- 
ful and accurate. 

—A malignant practical joker lately obtained access to 
the marriage register in an English church and made two 
entries of marriages therein, coupling the names of certain 
single ladies and gentlemen. As there is a penalty of 
seven years’ penal servivude fur altoring eigmatuyce in a 
register, the predicament is a perplexing one, and nobody 
knows just what to do. 

—Mr. Abram 8. Hewitt announces a vacant cadetship 
in the U. 8. Military Academy, and offers it to the success- 
ful competitor at an examination to be held at the College 
of the City of New York, Oct. 12, at 10 a.m. Candidates 
must be residents of the Tenth N. Y. Congressional Dis- 
trict, and are desired to communicate by letter with Mr. 
Hewitt at No. 9 Lexington Avenue. 

—Senator Dawes says that Butler’s letter of acceptance 
reminds him of the promises made during a former cam- 
paign. When remonstrated with for promising more than 
he could perform Butler remarked, ‘‘ Oh, I can renew what 
I can’t redeem.”’ Promises of that kind work better per- 
haps in politics than they do in finance, but they certainly 
embody the views of some contemporary financiers. 

—In Yokohama, Japan, the British minister objected to 
the quarantine regulations, and demanded, somewhat 
offensively, as is alleged, the right to revise them according 
to his own ideas. The United States and Russian legations 
took strong ground in support of the Japanese government, 
and the regulations were drawn up by three native and 
three foreign physicians, under the chairmanship of a 
cabinet minister. 

—Two terrible accidents have followed one another in 
quick succession in England. By a railroad collision 
some forty persons were killed and wounded, and by a 
steamboat collision on the Thames, below London, some 
five hundred excursionists lost their lives. The English 
river boats are built without the wide guards customary in 
this country, and the ‘‘ Princess Alice” was rolled entirely 
over by the sea-going steamer that ran her down, 

—It appears to be necessary to the success of the Na- 
tional, or Socialist, orator that he should strip off his coat, 
roll up his sleeves, take off his necktie and otherwise dis- 
robe himself in the presence of his audience. If people did 
but know it, the swallow-tail coat and white necktie of full 
dress are essentially democratic. They constitute a plain, 
unostentatious and inexpensive uniform, in which a man 
may appear in any society on the civilized globe and feel 
that he is not seeking notoriety or making himself con- 
spicuous by his dress. 

—Married, at Council Bluffs, Iowa, Sunday, Aug. 11th, 
by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, assisted by Judge 
Burke, Major J. B. Pond to Miss Isabel M. Stone, both of 
Boston. Major Pond is one of the proprietors of the Red- 
path Lyceum Bureau, of Boston. He has the management 
of Mr. Beecher’s lecture engagements and travels with 
Mr. Beecher on all his extended tours. Miss Stone came 
on from Boston, joined the party at Council Bluffs, was 
married the morning of her arrival and accompanies her 
husband and Mr. and Mrs. Beecher on the great California 
tour. Miss Stone is well known as a favorite soprano 
singer of Boston, having for several years sung in King’s 
Chapel. 
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Financial. 








From Monday, Sept. 2, to Saturday, 
Sept. 7. 
Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 


Sept. 2. Sept. 4. Sept. 7. 
Gold (highest)...... W004 . + UO ...se00e 100% 
Lega! Tenders...... 99.50 .. . 99.50 . 99.62 





Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal! rates,) 
6s, 1881, r.. 3 
6s. 188]. ¢ 
6s, 5-208, 
6s, 5-208, 
ts. 5-20s . 
6s. >- 20s. 
6s, 5-208, ISd8. Fr 
5s. 5-208. i868. c. 
5s. 10-40s.r...... 
5s. 10-40s, 6....-.cccce | 
5s. funded, 188]. r. . 
5s funded. 1881. c... 
448, 1891, r.. - 
48, 1891. ¢..... 
4s, registered, 1S 
48, coupon, 1907..... 
6s, currency, f...... 





1865.n. 1.9... 
1865.4n. 1.¢. 
EGE, P.cccce 
1867. @ . 
















+» 6% 
. 106% 
064 
103% 
103% 
-- OX 
. 0% 
120 

Bids for State Bonds. 











Alabama 5s, 1883.. 43 | Mo. 6s. A. or U.d.’92 103 
Alabama 5s. 1886.... 3 |Mo.6s.F bs. d’94-95.. 104 
Alabama 8s, LS8#.... 103 


3 

43 

43 |Mo.6s, H.&8,J.d "86. 
Alabama Ss, 1888.... 43 

12 

2 














3 |Mo.H: &S. 7 due ’87. 103 
Ala 88,M.& E.R... 12 (N.Y. 68, G.L,, '98.... 121 
Ala. 86. of 1892...... 20 |N.C > 
Ala. 88. of 189% 20 IN.C. 
Ark. tis. F.’99-1900... 21 |NA 
Ark.is.L.R.&F.s.is. 4 | N.C. 
Ark. 78,M. & L.R. 4 |N.C. 
A.i8,L.R.P.B.&N.O. 4 (N.C 
Ark. 7s, M O.&R.R. 4 (N.C. 
Ark. 78, Ark.Cen.R 4 |N.C. 
Conn. fis, 1883-4...... 107 (N.C. 
Ga. ts, 1879-80-86..... 10044 | N.C . 
Ga 78, n. bds., 1886.. 107%) N. Cc. sp. tax, class : 2 
Ga. 7s, indorsed "86. 107 Ohio 68, "Bl. .....000s 104 
Ga. 7s.zoid bds., 90 107 | Ohto 6s, '86. ; aes 
Il}. coup. 6s, 18 . R. L. 68, C. 1893-4 110 
1). War Loan. } South Carolina @s.. 44 
Louisiana tis. g do J.a3.. 2 
La. 6s, new ponds.. 50 | do A.&0. 27 
La. 6s. new Fi’g D’ t. 50 do 6s. F.A.’66.. 30 
La.7s,Penitentiarv 50 do 68.1. C.'395.&3 40 
La. fs, Levee Bds... 50 do 68,L.C/89A.&0 40 
La. 8s, Levee Bds... 50 do 7s of ’88........ 32% 
La. 88, L. B.of 5... 50 |Tenn. 66,'n.bD.......- BL 
La. 78, Conse!, 191i: 12% do n.b.. n.s.... 4l 
La. 7s, Small Bds... 68 | Virginia 6s. old. 24 
Mich 4s .1878-79. 101 do 6s, n.b.. ’66. 24 
Mich. 6s. 1883. - 104 do tis. n.b., "67..... 27 
Mo. tis, due in 1878.. 11 do fs. consol b... 72 
Mo. fis, due '82 or 83 191 4 Va. 68,ex mat’dc... 54% 
Mo. 6s due in 1886. 10244; do 68,con.2d 8s... 29% 
Mo. tis due in 1887. 102%| do 68. deferred b. 5! 
Mo. tis, due in (888.. 102%/ D.C. 3.658, 1924....... 13% 
Mo. tis, due 89 or 90 103 | D.C. reg. bds........ 7384 

Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 13 days. 


London prime bankers, 4.81% @4.82 4.86@4.86 4 





Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Sept. 7, 1878. 


Butter. —Receipts for the week were 28,039 pkgs. 
Exports 1 8 pkgs. The market is steady, and 
Fall make, both State and Western, is quick sale. 
Exporters have taken liberally,and are reducing 
vue SsLOCK In refrigerator storage, but at low prices. 
Creameries and nice long State dairies are wanted 
for export, but there are some lots of summer 
make nerthern Welsh arriving, part cheesy and 
sour or rancid on tops and sides, that have no reg- 
ular market value. Fine higbeflavored Fal! butter 
is salable at 21@22c. Good, honest, yellow, early 
State firkins at 18@20c. Finest fresh make West 
ern dairy packed is wanted at lM4@lfc., and low 
grades State and Western butter for export at 8@ 
12c. We quote: sour cream creameries, fresh make 
23@2ic.; sweet cream creameries, fresh make, 20@ 
22c.; tinest Fall make dairy, 20@22c. ; fair to good 
make dairy, 18@20c.; entire dairies, 17@20c.; West- 
ern dairy packed, 4@l6c.; Western ladle-packed, 
10@12¢c.; low grades, 8@10c.; grease, 5@6c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 66,706 
boxes. Exports, 49.599 boxes. There was fair de- 
mand for fancy August make cheese in perfect 
order at 8%@9%c.,and some exception at fancies 
were placed early in the week at 84@8e,, but 
with all other grades buyers had it their own way. 
Heavy concessions had to be made to effect sales, 
and even then considerable stock was carried over 





unsold. We quote: State factory, fine to fancy, 
8% @9ec.; State factory, good to prime, 7@8c. ; State 
factory, half skimmed, 4@6c.; skimmed, 2@4c. 


-Best near-by maras selling at 164@17 ke. 
There were sales of Marrows for ex- 
Mediums quiet but 


Eggs. 

Beans. 
port at $1.50@$1.55 per bush. 
firm at $1.50@$1.55 ver bush. 

Beeswax selling at 26@27c. for pure wax. 

Dried Apples.—There will probably be fair de- 
mand for quarters for export at present low prices. 
Fine cut and sliced are in very light demand. We 
quote: N. Y. State quarters, 2@3\e. per Ib.; fine 
cut or sliced, nominal. 








Brooklyn Advertisements. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas« Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goeds of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


and No. 146 State St., Chicago, 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton Street. near Concord, Brooklyn. 
Gent’s Furnishing Store, 
A large assortment of Spring Goods just,received. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER 


Shirts re- -bosomed, &ec. Collars and Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new. 














T INN BROS., Carriage Makers. FACTORY 
47, 49, 51 and 53 fie {GEN ST.; KEPOSITORY, 288 
and 20 FLATBUSH AYV., near 7th Av., Bri yOkiyn. 
Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-hand. 
We also apply the rubber-cushbioned axles to both 
new and already in use 


SEE DURYEA’S PHOTOCRAPHS 


53 FULTON ST., Brooklyn, and Compare 
ae with the same class of work elsewhere. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


E LMWOOD INSTITUTE FOR. Bore. 
-4 Lanesboro, Berkshire Co. ., Mass 

Gilbert, A.M., Wm. H. Gardiner, A. M., Pecsleais. 
Private instruction a speciality. Terms largely re- 


duced 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 








From Judge C. E. Pratt, of 
a patron: 

“I take pleasure in highly recommending Elm- 
wood Institute. The principal has had a long and 
successful experience in the care and education of 
boys. The discipline is excellent, I know of no 
school where all the surroundings seem 80 well 
suited to ensure study and progress. 

Gen. H. W. Slocum, of Brooktyn, also long a pa- 
tron, has pleasure in endorsing the above opinion. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF _ 


ELOCUTION and ORATORY 


1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Course in Klocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For public speakers, readers, teachers, and 
the general student of higher English. Fall term 
opens Sept. 30th. Sixty-page catalogue sent on ap- 
plication. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., President. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUT i 
By J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., President a oN. Na- 
tional School of Elocution and Oratory. A con- 
densed and comprehensive treatment of the 
subject, based upon the methods taught in this 
Institution. 12mo0, cloth. 200 pages. $1.25. ent 
postpaid on receipt of price. J. W. SHOEMAKER 


long 








& CO., Pubs., 1418 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
) ORRISTOWN, J.—Boarding Schoo! for 
Buys (' 30 ‘mniles pies ° Y.) Rev. 8. N. Howell. 





VASSAR COLLECE, 


For the Higher Educ ation of Women. 
Fall Session opens Sept. 18, 1878. Entrance Exam- 
inations, Sept. 18,19 and 20. Catalogues with full 
particulars may be bad of the undersigned. 
. L. DEAN, is 
REGIST RAR VASSAR COLLEGE, Poughbkeepsie,N.Y. 


I Y E SEMIN ARY, Rye. Westchester Co., 
New York. A schox I for Y oun Ladies. For 
partic ulars, address Mrs. 8. J. LIFE 





ELMIRA FEMALE COLLECE, | 
ELMIRA, N.Y. 

This is the oldest of the first-class Colleges for 
Women, and holds a high rank for giving a tho- 
rough, solid, and elegant culture in ali depart- 
ments. It is sufficiently endowed to afford its 
superior advantages at very low charges. The 
next session opens Sept. llth. Send for catalogue 
to Miss A. M. BRONSON, Sec., or address R&v. A 
WwW. Cowl Bs, D.D., President. 

(vy IL. AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 

/ ING at the Rensselaer Polytechnic in- 
stitute, Troy. N. Y. Next term begins Sept. 12. 
The Annual Register for 1878 contatns a list of the 
graduates for the past 52 years, with their positions; 
also course of study. requirements for admission, 
expenses, &c. Address W m. H. Young, Treas. 


Pennsylvania Military | Academy, 


Opens September ll. Thorough Instruction in 
Civil Engineering, the Classics,and English. For 
circulars apply toCol. THEO. HYATT, President. 

















Highland Military Academy, Worcester,Mass. 
fits Boys for business. ooneee. or scientific school. 
23d year begins Sept. 11. - B. Metcalf, A.M., Supt. 


DEBKSKILL (N, Y.) MILITARY AC Abenr. 
Send for ‘Titustrated | Ci ircular fo for 187 8-79 


Madiso WOU Sad ha 5, 8, « 8 


or 10 years’ course 
Year 97 OD" Ad “Or 6,5 RF. M&miiton, N.Y. 


REENWICH ACADEMY 
W institute and Commercial ( ‘ollege. Founded 
1802. For both sexes. A SEA SIDE School. 
direct route from New York to Boston. Address 
Rey. F. D. BLAK ESLER, A.M.. Principal, 
E. Greenwich, R.I, 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best Of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentais, and 
library fees only $27 a year. Over 1,000 students; 
Spring Term begins March 12; Fall Term, Sept, 3. 
Winter Term, . 3. For circulars address 

J. - MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual oe. —~ Address 

of. F. B. RICE. 


CWiTAGH SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Pottstown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL SESSION begins 
eon Thursday, 12th September, 1872. Situated on 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, forty miles from 
Philadelphia. For Catalogues, containing terms, 
evc., apply to GEO. G, BUTLER, A.M., Principal. 

(OL LEG IATE. INSTITU TE, NEWTON, 

/ Sussex Co., N.J., opens Sept. 10th. Thorough 
teac she ~ from New England. Exceedingly hea'thy. 
Excellent board. $200 a yeur. Soe connogee ona 
to C. R. Ralph, Com. Advertiser. 8.8. STEV 


OUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSTI. 
TUTE, —This well-known school for boys of 
all ages in all departments opens Sept. 18th, under 
its founder and first Principal, C. B. WARRING, 
Ph.D,, known to the readers of this paper as the 
author of several articles which have appeared in 
its columns on the MosaicCosmogony. A renewal 
of the patronage so liberally bestowed while for- 
merly under his charge is hoped for, 


(enews, ALL HEIG HTS. _ SCHOOL, 
IN-THE-HUDSON 


Twenty m., Single rooms. Grounds twelve acres. 
YROVE HALL, NEW HAVEN, Conn.—Mi1ss 


KH MONTFORT'S Schoo! for Young Ladies. For 
circulars address MISS MONTFORT. 











with Musical 

















PLEASANT and healthy home, with watch- 
£ ful care and teaching, for motherless children 
of ten years of age and under. For further infor- 
mation please address Mrs. M. L. READ, 181 Capi- 
tal Av., Hartford, Conn. 

TLANTIC MILITARY INSTITUTE, 

near Yale College, Hamden, Ct. Rev. J. KE. & 
Ww. M. Walton, P rin ‘Is. Catalogue on application. 


a4 MESBURG (N. 








INSTITUTE. An 
Knglish and Classical sc ‘naa tor Boys. A good 
| Ang with a Instruction. Address 
OAKEY, A.M., Principal. 





HE MISSES GR AH AM, successors to the 
MISSH8 GREEN, will reopen their School for 
Young Ladies and Children, at No.1 Fifth Avenue, 
first house from Washington Square,on Thurs- 
day, the 26th day of September. 
THE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
CLASS connected with Florence Kindergarten 
ee commence its 1878-79 Session on Tuesday, Oct. 
, 1878. Apply to Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal, 
B. HAVEN, Secretary, Florence, Hamp- 





A 
shire Co., Mass. 
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KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH. 


THE renee 

BEST PURE 
on (cS cai 

ECONOMICAL ct UNIFORM, 


WORLD. ALWAYS THE SAME. 
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USH ONLY THE BEST. 
THE RUBBER PAINT 


THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD 


There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal toit. It is 










Smooth, Glossy, Durable, Elastic, “wwe ey and Economical; and of any 
shade from PURE WHITE to JET BLAUK; and as evidence of its being the 
BEST PAINT, the necessity of their establishing the following Branch 


Factories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 
506 Weat St., New York; S3 West Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl.; 
210 S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. 
King & Bro., 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md, 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 


ROYAL. BAKING 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


CONSUMERS should bear in mind that the incomparable “ Royal” is now the only Baking Powder in 
the market made from pure Grape Cream Tartar, imported exclusively for this powder direct from the 
wine-growing district of France. An old experienced housekeeper writes that, although she has to 
pay a few pennies more for the “ Royal,” finds that it goes so much farther and works so much better, 
that it’s economy to use it. Another says she uses the powder in puddings, cakes, and all sorts of 
pastry, wholly without eggs. An oid lady from Ohio writes that it makes the only bisc uit her dyspeptic 
usband can eat. This is because the nent and most wholesome mpteriols are used. Approved by the 
New York Board of Health, and by ch eminent chemists as Dr. MOTT, New York; Dr. HAYES 








Boston; Prof. GENTH, Philadelphia, ete. Sold in tin cans only, by saan. 
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Che Household. 


CARPET EXPERIENCES. 


By Hope LEDYARD. 








| ID you ever notice the way most women drive 
tacks? I had a carpet to put down the other 
day, and, with my “ jo” to stretch it, | tacked. Natu- 
rally, being a woman, I struck my fingers, drove the 
tacks in crooked, ete. Then my other half undertook 
to teach me how to use a hammer. First, one must 
take care that the tack is a good one, then the ham- 
mer is held more than half way up the handle and 
you give a couple of little coaxing taps which settle 
the tack in its place, when with one good blow you 
drive it far enough in. 

It dawned upon me as this lesson went on that we 
are all called upon to do considerable hammering as 
we go through life, women particularly, and how im- 
portant it is that we should do it well! You hear 
people say, “I can’t hammer it into his head.”’ Cer- 
tainly not, my dear friend; you don’t know how to 
hammer. in the first place we must look well that 
the tack has a point—is worth the hammering. How 
many of us are constantly driving in old useless tacks! 
The first blows must be gentle, easy ones. Just here 
most people fail. Have you ever seen a wife or mother 
who, with the best heart in the world, is utterly lack- 
ing as to a knack of giving those first little gentle taps 
to her tacks? She is anxious to get the family started 
on their daily round rather earlier than usual, we will 
say by way of example. Just as John is swallowing 
the last of his coffee—perhaps debating as to a third 
cup by way of exception to general rules—and read- 
ing adainty bitof scandal ora fine editorial, according 
to said John’s tastes, and John, Jr., 1s making up his 
mind to have a grand game of horse with the dining- 
room chairs, Mater begins: 

‘“Come, John, do hurry; it’s Mouday and the ser- 
vants are waiting. If you must linger, there is the 
parlor. Johnny, hurry off, mamma wants this 
room,” 

The poor woman feels quite as hurt asif she had 
knocked her fingers with a hammer when John, Sr., 
goes off to his business with a shrug of his shoulders, 
or mutters ‘confound Monday ;” and John, Jr., vents 
his ill-humor by teasing the cat, or the baby, or any 
other helpless victim. 

A woman who understands hammering accom- 
plishes her end so differently. She has something to 
show the family in the other room, or—well, I’m one 
of the unfortunate women that are always knocking 
their fingers, so I won’t dilate on how the tack is 
driven; I can only admire the ease and grace with 
which it is done. Just here I would notice that one’s 
carpet experience does not quite tally with the experi- 
ence of life. It often seems so much easier to drive 
other people’s tacks than your own. I know a wo- 
man who labored long to persuade her husband to 
shave a most unbecoming mustache. She hammered 
away on that subject till it’s a wonder the mustache 
didn’t get knocked off—but still it was there. A 
sister-in-law came to spend one day, and by nightfall 
the mustache was gone! Yet that same sister-in-law 
had a husband who would not, for all her hammer- 
ing, shave his chin! 

But sometimes, even when we have learned by re- 
peated failures how to handle our hammer and tacks, 
we fail; the tack goes in, almost without driving, but 
it doesn’t hold. ‘‘Why, you foolish little woman,” 
says a friend, ‘‘ you’re wasting time and strength; 
there is no wood there—your tack is overa crack!” 
Ah me! Wecan only pity the menfand women whose 
lives seem full of cracks. Here is a mother, full of 
energy and ambition, who delights in study for its own 

sake. Sheisa skilled workman with the literary ham- 
mer, but she is driving all her wise teachings into a per- 
fect void. Her children remind one of ducks hatched 
out by ahen. Again, there are wives whose husbands 
have no love for the books and music they delight in, 
and vice versa. To all these I would give a hint from 
my carpet experience. When I found that the tack 
wouldn’t hold I gave a desperate tug at the carpet 
and just managed to reach a firm spot where the 
point of the tack could push in, and then, with a 
quick blow, the matter was accomplished. If your 
boys care nothing for books, stretch the carpet a 
little—make yourself care for fishing-tackle, billiards, 
croquet, or whatever the young people carefor. A 
mvuther of boys must carefully cultivate a taste for 
pretty girls—if she hasn’t it already; must know how 
to judge of a base-ball match, and grow enthusiastic 
over bird’s-nesting or boating. It is the only way to 
find the firm place in which to drive your own 
opinions, your firm convictions and earnest prin- 
ciples. 

There is one more thought apropos of tacking car- 
pets. A new hand is sure to drive in just twice too 
many tacks. Take our children, for example. I have 
known mothers make as much fuss and time over a 
little mistake of etiquette in their boy as over his telling 
alie; and overand over again mothers talk of smoking 
and drinking wine as if they in themselves were sins. 
Let us be very sure that the lesson is needed before 
we drive it home, and be sure we call things by their 


consequence, 
good woman, and spoiling your carpet. 


Again, a wife will keep perpetually hammering at 
her husband for some trivial matter that is of no 
You are wasting your strength, my 


It may not be necessary, but nothing can be risked in 
the matter. We must know how serious it is.”’ 

**Can I go up to Chamberlain’s room, sir?” 

“No, I think not. It wouldn’t do. It seems 
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BARCLAY SCHOOL. 
By G. M. S. Horton. 











V.—AN ANGRY BLOW. 


\ 7’ ITH his compass in hand, Harry ran panting on 

toward the kiln. He wanted to reach there in 
time to have a chance to see the keepers, and still get 
away before the hounds should discover him. It was 
a long tramp, but he came upon the place even before 
he knew it. The man who had made the complaint 
at the school was sitting half asleep watching the 
kiln. Harry touched him onthe shoulder. He looked 
up, and then sprang to his feet. 

‘**Ben, come here,” he said, seizing Harry by the 
collar. ‘ We've caught the very chap. Look at that 
cap,” and he took it off and tossed it to a man who 
came running up from the rough-hewn hut a short 
distance away. 

“No mistake about that,”’ said Ben, examining the 
blue cap which Harry had himself covered for this 
very game. 

“That’s it, sure enough; the cap ’s aboutall we seed, 
but we don’t ask no more’n that. Now, what ye 
goin’ to do about it?” 

“T’m going to make you take your hands off me.” 

The anger was rising once more. When it mastered 
him, a hundred men were no more than one to make 
him afraid. Then the men tried to force him toward 
the hut. He knew that he resisted, and there was a 
struggle. Then he saw there were three, not two. 
He recognized the other—it was Sniffles. He heard 
him speak, and then it fiashed across his mind that 


bered all this. Over him stood the men. Blind with 
passion he struggled to his feet, and, swinging from 
his shoulder the heavy leather case, he struck the boy. 
Then, as suddenly as it had flooded over him, his anger 
had left him; but too late, for his schoolmate lay 
upon the ground unconscious, with blood on his face. 


still upon his trail, and then Jack dashed into the 
clearing. 

‘“*You're a pretty hare to be caught like this, after 
leading us such wu chuse. Why, What's tue mutcer— 
Sniffies?”’ 

Harry was down on his knees. 
** Jack, if you love me, don’t speak ; look.” 


men were bringing water from the spring, and soon 
the spot was crowded with boys coming in from the 
chase. They took the injured boy down the moun- 


messengers on ahead—one for the doctor, and the 
other to the school to prepare for them. They carried 
the boy, still unconscious, up the stairs to his own 
room. Then the door was closed, and the anxious 
faces shut out in the hall. The doctor came and went 
away, but no news was brought to the boys. Harry 
was in Jimmy’s roon walking up and down, his 


as the one they carried by just now. The door opened 
and Jack came in. 

“Pve just seen Mrs. Morrow,” he said. 

Harry's heart stood still. 

‘The doctor says his eye was struck and blinded by 
the blow; but perhaps it isn’t so bad as we fear, old 
fellow,” and he came and put his arm on Harry’s 
shoulder. 

Jimmy was himself again, but was lying on the bed. 
Harry had told him hurriedly all the particulars of 
the accident. 

“But l saw it alj,”’ said Jimmy; ‘‘how they threw 
you down and dragged you along. Mrs. Morrow saw 
it, too; and if Sniffies did it all, how can they blame 
you?” 

“You are only trying to comfort me, dear boy. 
You say you saw everything, but itisn’tso. Did you 
see the anger in my heart? Oh, what a difference an 
hour has made in my life!” and the poor boy threw 
himself down upon the bed by Jimmy’s side. 

‘** It’s sure to come out all right—perhaps to-morrow. 
Who knows? And we shall be the same jolly crowd 
as ever,” said Jack. ‘Stay here both of you, and I’ll 
go and find out what I can.” 

“No, let me go,” cried Harry, springing from the 
bed. “I can’t stay here doing nothing. I must see 
Dr. Farley, too.” 

“I’m sorry for Sniffles, of course,” said Jack, when 
he was left alone with Jimmy; ‘but I hope Harry 
will tell the doctor both sides. It'll be just like him 
to blame nobody but himself.” 

Harry knocked at the study door. He found Doctor 
Farley writing a letter. 

“Come in, Hiltou. This is a bad affair. What can 
you tell me of it?” 

‘How is he, sir?” he said, not heeding the question 


” 





right names. We ought to teach our boys what 
smoking and drinking may lead to, and persuade : 
them to shun them because of their possible results. ' 


in his anxiety. 
“I scarcely know. It was a hard blow. I must 
send for more skillful medical help than we get here. 


this boy had done it all, and now he was there to see |} 
the result of his scheming. Harry ouly half remem- ! 


In the distance he could hear the shouts of the boys } 


He pointed to the white face on the grass. The kiln | 


tain, meeting Doctor Farley on the way. He sent | 


hands clasped behind him, and his face almost as pale | 


strange, perhaps, to you, Hilton, why I don’t press 
an explanation of this matter. To be frank with 
you, let me say that Mrs. Morrow and Jimmy Valen- 
tine saw enough to convince me that you did not 
begin this trouble, and as for myself, I have that 
confidence in you to allow the whole matter to rest 
until both of us are better able to talk it over.” 

“Thark you, sir,’ said Harry, grasping his master’s 
hand, while tears filled hiseyes. ‘‘ Thank you a thou- 
sand times!”’ 

VI.—AFTER THE ACCIDENT. 

Mrs. Morrow was besieged next morning for news 
from the injured boy. The village doctor had felt re- 
lieved when he heard that assistance was coming from 
the nearest town, but he had known enough to order 
that the invalid be kept perfectly quiet, so Jack Ma- 
son slept with Harry. The latter had begged hard to 
be permitted to watch in the sick room, but Mrs. Mor- 
row wouldn’t allow it; and when the housekeeper 
really took a stand about anything that was the end 
of it. 

“Oh, he’) come out all right,’ she had said to the 
dozen boys who lay in wait for her before breakfast. 
But she looked as if she hoped so, not that she really 
thought so. 

Things went on much as usual that morning, but to 
Harry it was the longest day of his life. Mechanic- 
ally he went through with his lessons, although the 
noon hour, which generally found him hard at work, 
was passed in Jimmy’s room. 

“Oh, Jimmy, what if it should be—what if the dov- 
tor says he’ll lose his sight!” 

““My dear old boy, let’s wait until he does say so— 
which he won’t. Mrs. Morrow told me that in the 
night when Sniffies asked for water he sat up in bed, 
and not only that, but when she loosened the bandage 
around bis head he asked her why she didn’t turn up 
the light so that she could read. ‘ Why,’ said Mrs. 
Morrow, ‘can you see the light atall?’ ‘Of course I 
can,’ he said. Then she couldn’t resist the temptation 
to have him close the well eye, and with the bandage 
loosened he could tell the difference between the light 
half up or down.” 

“Jimmy, you’re an angel. but that’s no news,” said 
Harry, with an affectionate hug. 

Just as the boys were out of classes in the afternoon 
the doctor came. From the moment he entered the 
gate he was at home. In fact, he seemed to have met 
everybody before. Tommy Dodd was at his favorite 
auuscmcutl vf switgiuug vu tlic gate-chain, whom ho 
suddenly found himself caught up and carried half 
across the yard before he discovered that he was in 
the arms of a very stout gentleman with the jolliest 
face he ever saw and witb a coat on that didn’t begin 
to go around him. 

“I’m Doctor Bliss; who are you?’’ said the big man. 

“T’m Tommy Dodd,” said the boy quite meekly. 

He had been flattering himself that he was getting 
to be considerable of aman, and to find himself pick- 
ed up and carried off in this way was a terrible blow. 

On went the doctor with Tommy in his arms. 

‘**Come to see Sniffies?”” suddenly asked the boy. 

** I don’t know,” replied the doctor; ‘* have 1?” 

“I rather guess so, and the fellows sdy he got an 
awful crack—most killed, you know; can’t see any- 
body ’tall but Mrs. Morrow. But do you know,” and 
Tommy settled Gown in the strong arms fora confi- 
dential talk, ‘‘do you know I don’t believe it’s so very 
bad after all.” 

““Well that’s the best thing I’ve heard yet.” 

* Yes, sir, and I know; ’cause Mrs. Morrow didn’t 
ery this morning a bit.”’ 

They were nearly to the steps. 

“She didn’t cry? How do you know?” 

“*O, I know, I tell you, for she cries like everything 
when she does cry, and she always does when the fel- 
| lows get hurt oranything. I jammed my finger down 

at the printing office, and when she did it up and | 

sort of stood on tip-toe (it did hurt, I tell you!) she 
winked hard and then—” 

But Tommy was dropped on the top step as sudden- 
ly as he’d been taken up. Doctor Bliss had a jolly 
word for the boys who stood around the doors, and no 
one seemed at all surprised when he held out both 
hands to Mrs. Morrow as if he’d been doing all that 
traveling just on purpose to see her! 

They were all beginning to feel better even before 
the doctor had a glimpse of his patient. 

“I'll trust that baby’s testimony,” said the doctor 
to himself. “If that dear woman cried over the little 
chap's finger and not over the accident I’m to set 
right, ’'l1 take odds on his chances before 'm within 
reach of his pulse with a twenty foot pole.”’ 

Oh, Tommy, he called you “baby ”—at least he 
thought it, which is quite the same—and you nearly 
six months in suspenders! 

They say that bad news flies fast, but it was good 
news this time, for the doctor hadn’t been up-stairs 

, ten minutes before it came straight from the sick- 
room that the boy was not badly injured. I don’t 

; know who said it, but somebody heard some one say 
that Mrs. Morrow heard the doctor say that in two 

_ weeks Sniffiles would be around with just as good eyes 
as ever. 

' Harry went at once to Doctor Farley’s study. 
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‘IT suppose you’ve heard the good news, Hilton? Let 
us be thankful it was n0 worse.” 

‘*T um, indeed I am, sir; and yet I can’t help feel- 
ing that it might have been worse, and I no more to 
blame than now,” and Harry, now that the suspense 
was over, folded bis arms upon the table, and bowing 
his head upon them sobbed aloud. 

“It was my temper—my mean, hateful temper—that 
did it all,” he cried. “Oh, am I never to be rid of it?” 

‘*My boy,’’ said his master, kindly, laying his hand 
on his bowed head, *‘ you call it your ‘ hateful’ tem- 
per. Do you really mean that? Do you hate it?” 

‘*\A thousand times, yes. I haute it! I hate it!’ cried 
the boy. ‘“Lalways have!” 

“Then you'll surely overcome it, Hilton: you must 
believe that. It’s hard work, my boy, but it’s work 
that tells; and when you fail hate the evil harder 
than ever. But never be discouraged. Out of all tbis 
lean see that good is coming. The boy who was in- 
jured has never been popular in school, and yet, see, 
there’s not a boy here to-day who is not made happy 
by the knowledge that the accident is not what was 
feared; and it will bea satisfaction that can not be 
concealed when he comes into your midst again. 
Then, too, the boy himself has told me all—of his jeal- 
ousy of you and his desire to see you in disgrace. 
Let me hope, Hilton,’ continued Doctor Farley, 
with one hand on Hilton’s shouldet while the other 
was warmly clasped in the boy’s, ‘let me hope that 
it will be a lesson to you, but one which brings en- 
couragement rather than anything else. And now, 
Let the matter pass out of our minds as we stand 
here. I can trust you to do your share toward bring- 
ing Chamberlain into a better companionship with 
the boys. That I greatly desire.” 

After study hour in the evening Harry was per- 
mitted to go up and see Chamberlain. What pasged 
between the boys was never known, but when he 
returned to Jimmy’s room, Harry was almost himself 
again. 

**Do you know what a splendid master we've got?” 
he asked, the first thing. 

‘IT guess I do,” said Jimmy and Jack in a breath. 
‘Have you just found that out?” 


LO. 


VIL—THE BOAT RACE. 

The examinations at Barclay school were over. For 
a week previous sports had been nearly forgotten, 
and under the trees, on the rocks by the river, in 
shady nooks up the mountain side the boys had 
lounged, with books in hand, studying up lessons 
which ball and boating hours had weakened. 

But all was over now; and after two days of anxiety 
at three o’clock in the afternoon the long summer 
vacation began. In closing his talk to the boys before 
they should separate for their homes. Doctor Farley 
said: 

‘* Your studies are over for the present, and now the 
contest of heads is to give place to a contest of arms, 
1 understand. May you separate from that contest 
with the same hearty good feeling you now have one 
for another.” 

Of course he meant the boat race. The bell sounded 
and the boys marched out amid the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs by the spectators. Away went the crews to 
the boat house and soon the blue caps and white caps, 
blue shirts and white shirts, dotted the lawn as the 
rival crews mingled with friends from home, or 
talked over their chances in groups by themselves. 

“Well, captain,” said Harry coming up to where 
Jack was talking to one or two white-capped boys, 
‘got any points to give me?” 

‘Not a point,” answered Jack. ‘‘Do you suppose 
’m going to let you into my secrets and have you 
take the race as you did the prizes to-day? No, sir!’’ 

The two eight-oared shells were floating gracefully 
on the river waiting to be taken to their starting- 
point above. At the bow of one was a white flag, with 
** Arrow,”’ in blue letters, upon it, and on the other 
the word ‘‘Zephyr,”’ in white letters on a blue ground. 
Pick out the white caps on the lawn and you have the 
‘‘Arrow’s’’ crew, while the blue caps show those who 
are to pull in the ‘‘ Zephyr.” On Harry’s blue cap 
we've seen a gold star, and on Jack’s white cap the 
same. They are captains of their respective crews, 
and both pull stroke oar in the race. 

‘“‘There’s the signal,’’ cried Harry; “‘ I must be off,”’ 
and amid their shouts for his success away he went to 
the boat-bouse. 

There was one difficulty about boating on the river 
at Barclay. The stream was not wide enough to allow 
good turning points for the two boats without throw- 
ing the one having the inside course too near the cur- 
rent, :o the finishing line was a few rods below the 
school while the starting point was two miles up the 
river. Already the boats were on their way, rowed 
by members of the club, and the crews were driven 
up in the old hay cart, so as to be fresh for the race. 
Most of the invited guests were to witness the coming 
in from the school grounds, but a crowd from the vil- 
lage had assembled at the starting point, and along 
the course were many who had come from a distance 
to see the contest. It was a sort of “circus day” in 
the community. 

At last everything is ready. The slender shells have 
been drawn to the starting line, and Doctor Farley 
stands up in the barge, watch in hand, while the 
crews lean forward with set lips and outstretched 
arms waiting for the signal. 

** Are you ready ?” 





A low answer of asseut from each captain. 

* Go.” 

The sixteen oars flashed a second in the sunlight, 
and then the boats were off down the river. 

“Steady,” said Harry; *‘ don’t force my stroke! 

The Doctor’s horse stood saddled on the bank, and 
soon he was galloping down the river road to keep 
the race in sight. 

On flew the boats past the cheering crowds, which 
nerved the strong young arms to greater speed. 

** Now, boys,’ whispered Jack, ** keep your eyes on 
me, and when I say the word let’s give ’em our best.”’ 

Both crews seemed to be doing their utmost. They 
were rowing in splendid form, and with the course 
half over were bow and bow, with the ** Zephyr” just 
a trifle ahead. Suddenly there was a low word of 
command given, and the *“* Arrow” seemed to spring 
out of the water in answer to the quickened stroke. 

“ They’re pulling ahead !” 

‘* Nota word in the boat!” whispered Harry. ** Mind 
my stroke.” 

There was no doubt about it, the ‘* Arrow” was 
leading, and cries of ‘‘ White!” ‘‘ White!” ran along 
the shore, every one now cheering the ‘‘ Arrow” as 
the backs rise and fall over the oars, because every- 
one likes to be on the winning side. 

“Keep cool, boys,” cautioned Harry, ‘‘and don’t 
turn. I promise you the race if you'll obey me. 
We're pulling this boat, not that,” and the steady 
stroke kept on. 

Hastily glancing back, Harry saw that they were 
nearing the end of the course. As he turned he 
caught a glimpse of the school in the distance with 
the waiting crowd on the bank. The cry of ** White!” 
had already reached them as it had passed from 
mouth to mouth along the course. They could see it 
too—a good length of lead, ana clear water betweev. 

“Now!” 

The “ Zephyr” seemed to awake to new life. She 
seemed no longer in the water, but overit. Like the 
breeze which gave her name, she touched the surface 
and flew on again unhindered by the contact. 

“ They’re quickening the stroke,’’ panted Jack, and 
he tried to do the same. But his crew didu’t answer 
to the strain. 

‘* Boys, we’re losing ground; only a few rods more. 
Hark! They’re cheering us!” 

In vain Jack called on the boys. Thethought ef the 
near close gave them renewed courage, but the stroke 
fell off. On came the “ Zephyr.” Now she laps the 
slender stern—now she is up to the waist—now they 
are bow and bow once more, and at last the ** Zephyr’s” 
point shows a lead! 

“Blue! Blue!” 

How quickly the cry changes. 

At the hoat-honse Tack calls once more on his crew. 

“There’s time yet,” he pants. ‘Now give it to 
them !”’ 

The crowd on shore forgets to shout as the ‘“‘Arrow”’ 
again creeps up. 

“Can you stand a little more?” and the ‘‘ Zephyr’s”’ 
flag still flutters ahead. 

Suddenly a snap—the little ensign sways—there is 
commotion in the boat, and the blade of a broken oar 
floats out from behind the tiny stern. 

“Keep the stroke,” cried Harry, ‘I’m going over- 
board to lighten her.” 

A dozen lengths and the race would be over. 

Grasping the stern with both hands Harry balances 
himself for an instant and then dives into the river. 
The shell rocks and takes a little plunge, the boys 
lose their stroke for a moment, gain it again, and dash 
on. Never once do they look back. They can do no 
more than their best, and they are doing that. A 
pistol crack is heard—the race is over. 

*Who’s won? Who’s won ?” 

To the crowd upon the bank the little flags seem 
side hy side as they cross the line. A dozen hands 
help Harry up the shore, and dripping with water, 
he runs down to the stake boat. 

‘*Who’s won ?”’ 

“The ‘Arrow’ 


” 





won by a foot!” 





THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


CARRIER PIGEONS. 

O you remember what the Professor said about 

flying machines; how hard people are trying to 
discover some way of making practical use of balloons 
for carrying passengers and mails? But they haven't 
succeeded yet, you know, and I want to tell you about 
a wonderful little bird that has succeeded—not in 
carrying passengers, but in being a marvelous post- 
man. Think of it! A postman with wings, flying at 
the rate (sometimes) of one hundred miles an hour— 
twice as rapidly as the fastest express train. 

*Way back, ever so far, in the history of the world, 
we run across accounts of the carrier pigeon. 

Some weeks ago, the Professur told you about the 
crusaders, who formed great armies and marched 
against the Turks in the Holy Land. Now, these 
Turks used to have carrier pigeons to take informa- 
tion from one city to another, or to fly between 
different divisions of their armies; but the crusaders 
kept falcons which would chase and capture the 
pigeons in the air. Go further back than this, even, 
to the time when Anacreon, a famous Greek poet, 
lived in 560 B.c.,and you will find mention of the 
carrier pigeon. 

Let us see what kind of birds they are, and how 








their training is accomplished. They are a variety of 
the domestic pigeon, and have a wonderful instinct 
which causes them to tly to their homes when carried 
hundreds of miles away from it. They have been 
taken far out of sight of the land, upon the ocean, 
and yet have found their way back to their 
cotes again. If you have ever been to sea, with no 
land within sight, you must have noticed that the 
water all around you seemed to be enclosed by a 
circle of horizon, and that your ship was always 
precisely in the center of this circle. One direction 
looked just the same as another to you, and yet thes« 
birds, when let loose, will fly up into the air from the 
deck to a great height, sailing round and round as 
they go, and will then, without hesitation—if the day 
be aclear one—set off on their journey home. It is 
said that these birds select the 
instinct wonderful that people cannot 
what the theory is. 

The pigeonsare taken when quite young and trained 
to fly short distances at first. lengths of 
flight are gradually increased, and the birds have 
been known to fly over a thousand miles at a time. 

The letters or messages sent by the birds are often 
enclosed in a quill and fastened to their Jegs, necks o1 
wings. Before the invention of telegraphy, pigeons 
were often used by capitalists to carry the changes in 
the prices of stocks and bonds. 

During the winter of 1870-71, when thecity of Paris 
was besieged, the balloons which were sent up always 
carried a number of birds. The Prussians could fol- 
low the balloons, and often captured them; but when 
the navigators escaped the birds could be carried 
almost any distance and be sent back to Paris with 
valuable dispatches, flying far over the heads of the 
enemy lying at the gates, and out of reach of the 
most skillfully sent bullet. During this war very long 
dispatches were micro-photographed and forwarded 
safely fastened beneath the pigeons’ wings. In foggy 
weather, or when snow is on the ground, they have 
considerable difficulty in finding their way. 

There used to be a regular line of these birds flown 
from Halifax, N. 8., to Boston, Mass.,and from Sandy 
Hook to New York with the news brought from 
Europe by vessels. 

But fast as these little creatures fly the tiny spark of 
the electric telegraph flies faster yet, and as a postman 
and news agent the birds are nearly useless in our 
civilized countries; yet there will always be a tender 
spot in every heart warm with love for the gentle 
eyed, soft breasted messengers—the carrier pigeons. 
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PUZZLES. 
DESCENDING CORKSCREW PUZZLE. 
* * © 


2.9 9¢2 9 © @ 
+ eetenwe # 
* tt # & & 
*etee He & 


ca * * 

1. Abbreviation of one who assists. 2. A Latin ex- 
clamation. 3. Two exclamations. 4. A Latin pronoun. 
5. A reading desk or pulpit. 6. Something that needs 
mending. 7. Spelled backwards is the name of a 
musival composer. 8. Is a volcano. 

The two inner descending lines are the names of 
two musical composers. C. B. C. 


DIAMOND. 


1. A consonant. 2. A measure. 3. An Athenian 
commander. 4. A title. 5. A consonant. 
De FORREST. 


1. A Grecian goddess. 
2. Two vowels. 
3. A Turkish court. 
4. A vowel and consonant. 
To unite. 
. Two consonants. 
. Lassitude. 
8. Two consonants. 
La ~~ ll lf 
The uprights name the homes of two noted Ameri- 
can authors. a. EW. ie 
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HOUR GLASS, 


The word across the top, through the center, and 
across the bottom is the same, and is of seven letters. 
First word across: the very principle of life in all 
things. 2. A green place to gladden the traveler. 3. 
Ananimal. 4. A vowel. 5. 


A woman’s name. 6. Of 
a certain place. 7. The same as the first. 
i ~~ atl M. B. H. 
ANSWERS TU PUZZLES OF AUG. 28. 
Easy Diamond and Word Square. 
8 
SHE 
SHOES 
EEL 
8 
Anagrams.—l. Superior. 2. Pillow. 3. Earnest. 4. Com- 


municate. 5. Position. 6. Mountain. 
script. 9. Beseeching. 10. Violent. 
Easy Enigmas.—!, Type writer. II. Encyclopedia, 


7. Relatively. 8. Tran- 
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Farm and Garden. 


PEAR BLIGHT—OATMEAL OATS— DATES 

AND PRUNES—EGG HATCHERS. 

—We are glad to say that the blight in 
pear-trees really seems to be passing 
away. This scourge has been among us 
now for several years, appearing not 
only in bearing orchards but in young 
growing stock. This year, for the first 
time, the young stock is free from all 
appearance of blight, and among older 
trees it is mostly confined to those which 
have been afiected before. This will be 
good news to the planters and growers 
of pear-trees. With all the light that 
horticultural science and experiment 
can throw upon the subject the pear- 
tree blight remains a mystery. Nobody 
knows the cause; nobody knows the 
cure. It appears under the most con- 
trary conditions, and a remedy that 
seems successful in one place will utterly 
fail in all others. Last year the papers 
made mention of the use of raw linseed 
oil by some growers with great success. 
We tried it and so did others, and there 
was a great failure. It would be idle to 
recite all the remedies that have been 
used and proposed, since all have failed 
seoner or later. For the present our 
only hope is in the intermittent charac- 
ter of the disease. It comes and goes at 
intervals of fifteen to twenty years. We 
must grow our pears between times and 
bear the blight when it comes. Just 
now the time seems to have arrived for 
a refilling of injured orchards and a set- 
ting out of new, with good prospects of 
getting fair crops for many years to 
come. It costs more to raise a pear-tree 
than it does an apple, peach, or cherry, 
and it costs more to raise pears than 
other fruit, but it pays well when suc- 
cess follows. Meantime, where the blight 
appears in bearing trees, let it be cut out 
at once. Some orchards have been saved 
by a free use of the knife. A fruit- 
grower of East Bloomfield, N. Y., says 
he has data to show that the blight has 
been at its height in the years i815, 1835, 
1855, and 1875. 

—A Kansas correspondent asks about 
the kind of oats used in preparing oat- 
meal; also whether dates and prunes 
can be raised in Southern Kansas. Be- 
fore the time that oatmeal became a 
fashionable food, and that is not very 
long ago, little or none was manufac- 
tured in this country, and the Irish and 
Scotch oatmeal was for sale in the stores, 
Canada oats make a fine oatmeal, and 
when the demand sprung up our mar- 
ket was supplied by that country. Now 
oatmeal is made in various parts of the 
States. One of the best known mills is 
at Akron, Ohio. Wedo not know what 
kind of oats are there used. Winter oats 
are extensively raised in Tennessee, and 
Major Edwin Henry, of Greenville in 
that State, reports that they are being 
increasingly grown every year, as they 
are better for feeding than corn, do not 
impoverish the land, make the best of 
late pasture, and as the grain is large 
and plump and the husk very thin, it 
makes the best of oatmeal. It has stood 
the winter in Indiana, Ohio, Pennsy)- 
vania, Virginia and New Jersey. If this 
is so they will do well in Southern Kan- 
sas. But any plump, heavy oats will 
make good oatmeal. In the preparation it 
is necessary to run the oats between 
stones so carefully arranged as to take 
off the hulls without breaking the ker- 
nel. Then they must be kiln-dried be- 
fore grinding, and this is why common 
light oats will not pay to make meal of. 
Right here let us say a word about the 
cooking of oatmeal. At most hotels and 
on many private tables it is served in a 
thick, sticky mass, only half cooked and 
fit only for chicken-feed. Little of it 
and long cooked is the true rule. A 
tablespoonful of oatmeal to a pint of 
water and cooked for half an hour, half 
a cup of milk added, and then a few 
minutes more cooking, will give a deli- 
cate dish that, served with milk and 
sugar, will be fit for a president. Some 
cooks let it simmer all night on the 
range. 

As to dates, we should doubt. The date 
palm needs even a warmer clime than 
that of Kansas. As for prunes, they can 
be produced wherever plums will grow. 
But the report from Kansas (by W. M. 
Howsley), to the American Pomological 











Society in 1875 was decidedly unfavora- 
ble as to plum culture. None of the im- 
proved varieties could be relied on and 
while the native kinds grew well the cur- 
culio made havoc of all the fruit. Weare 
not aware that any prunes are prepared 
in this country. (The reader understands 
that prunes are dried plums.) The 
prunes of commerce come from France, 
where certain large tender varieties are 
subjected to a long careful process of 
sun-softening, oven-drying, finger-press- 
ing, etc., which the smallness of the 
plum crop and higher cost of labor in 
this country would render too expensive 
to be undertaken here. But prunes may 
be made if the right plums are selected. 
The German prune and the French prune 
will both dry well. 

—As a hatcher of eggs the old and reli- 
able ‘‘settin’ hen’’ has never been entire- 
ly superseded. Incubators and artificial 
mothers of many patterns have been 
devised, and some of them have made 
a brave show at State and county fairs 
with eggs innumerable at one end of the 
machine and more or less chickens at 
the other. But somehow they did not 
come into popular use, and we never 
could find the incubators at work 
among the practical raisers of poultry. 
The editor of the ‘Rochester (N. Y.) 
Rural Home” has lately seen one in 
Baltimore, however, which he thinks 1s 
destined to become very popular. Capt. 
S. A. Day is the inventor, a man of 
scientific education, modest, thought- 
ful and patient. The machine is three 
feet long, two deep and two anda half 
high. It is divided into several com- 
aprtments, the central one being below, 
where a small kerosene-oil stove fur. 
nishes the heat, which is evenly distrib- 
uted through the machine and on top 
of the eggs, of which two hundred and 
twenty can be put in. Moist air is 
freely supplied, and a uniform tempera- 
ture is secured by the use of a composite 
bar which contracts or expands un- 
equally as the heat varies which acts 
upon it. It is fitted to work upon a 
simple gearing attached to one end out- 
side the box, so that when the tempera- 
ture falls the bar, contracting, moves to 
one side and closes the ventilator, shut- 
ting out cold air; when the temperature 
rises, the bar expands and moves the 
other way, opening the ventilator. It 
can be set to any required degree and 
run with very little variation. The 
proper heat is 104° at bottom and 102° a 
top of the incubator, and a pint of on 
will keep this up for a day. When 
hatched the young chicks can be brood- 
ed in the machine until half grown. In 
one of the machines were ‘‘ peepers’ 
just out of the shell and chickens two or 
three weeks old. The mother of one of 
these was an egg herself in the same 
machine six months ago. Ninety per 
cent. of the eggs can usually be hatched. 
The cost of this machine is not given 
but as they are usually quite expensive, 
we presume poor folks must continue 
to get along with the old-fashioned kind 
first introduced by father Adam. 
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IMPORTED 


Dutch Bulbous Roots, 


Priced Catalogues on application for our 
New Importations of first-class 
HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS, 
LILIES, etc., etc., 


now ready for mailing. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 John Street, New York. 





Hy WINTER OATS SEED—CULTI- 
ED as a winter crop for two generations 
in the mountains of East Tennessee, 5,U0U feet above 
the level of the sea. They grow tall on poor land; 
have po rustor disease; make superior oatmea! ; 
will produce more than double the spring crop; 
profitable for winter pasture. Sow 5) pounds to the 
acre in Sept. or Oct. Price 75c. per bushel. Also, 
packages by mail at 50c. Send money by postal 
order. Caution ene parties who sell spring oats. 
Address EDWIN HENRY, Greenvilie, Tenn. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real sea water at wilt, wit; 











solve this salt in ordinary wate 

solution sesses all the healt whan 

wa while it is tree from the organic 

impurities of the -™, re i9,°7 rug- 
s enerally. J. 

— Broadway and Meare ay St.. N. ¥. 





ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best De ew wee A ag and eee 1 meas- 





APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


MINERAL WATER 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT, 


APPROVED by the Academie de Medecine of 
France, and its sate in France authorized by special 
order of the French Government. 

Recommended by the highest MEDICAL AU- 
THORITIES in New York as 

“A great relief for seasickness.” 

“ A delightful beverage.”’ 

* Far superior to Vichy, Seltzer 

** Most grateful and refreshing. 

“Absolutely pure and wholesome; superior to 
all for daily use; free from all the objections 
urged against Croton and artificially aerated wa- 
ter rs. 

‘impregnated only with its own gas.’ 

** Useful ana very agreeable.” 

‘Healthful and well suited for Dyspepsia and 
cases of acute disease.”’ 

“Mildly antacid; agrees well with dyspeptics 
and where there is a gouty diathesis.’ 

“ By far the most agreeable, alone or mixed with 
wine; useful in Catarrhs of Stomach or Biadder, 
and in Gout.” 

* Not only a luxury, but a necessity.” 

To be had of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug- 
gists,and Mineral Water Dealers throughout the 
United States, and wholesale o 


FRED’K DE BARY & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS 


Nos. 41 and 43 W. AR REN STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


Every genuine bottle bears the registered pic- 
torial label of the 


APOLLINARIS COMPANY 


PURE CARBONIC ACID WATER. 


Selters, Vichy, Bitter Wate? 


Waters from Saratoga, Balston Spa, &c. 


Y > 
Belmont Ginger Ale, 
AN IDEAL BEVERAGE, 
Pronounced by connoisseurs superior to the im- 
porte 

Prize Medals and Diplomas. awarded our products 
over all competitors at Centennial, Vienna and 
other Expositions. 

For sale by leading Drugeists, Grocers, & Hotels. 


BOLEN & BYRNE, 
415 to 423 East 54th Street, New York, 


Arnold, Constable & Go. 


HAVE OPENED, 


For the Convenience of Strangers 
Visiting the City, 


A Choice Selection of 
New Fall Silks, 
{Plain and Fancy 
Dress Coods, 
Underwear, 
Hosiery Etc., Etc. 


Broadway Corner 19th Street. 
HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


For LADIES and CHILDREN. 


Tr, or any other.” 


(Limited), London. 








Stocking Supporters, 


pation Suits, Emancipation 
‘Skirt Suspenders, &c. 


Under Flannets, Emanc 
Waists, Chemilettes, &c. 


nion 
>. Dress Retorm Corset Waists, 





Send for Illustrated Catuiogueand Reduced PRICE 
LIsT, mentioning this paper. AGENTS WANTED. 
Alice Fletcher & Co., 6 East lth 8t., N.Y. 


USE 








Ana Milward’s “‘ Helix’? Needles 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 





ATENTS For Inventors. No Patent, no Pay. 





ure. R, Pr 
North Second Btree! Philadelphia. 


Send for Circular. Preliminary Examinations 
free. H. J. ENNIS, Box 442, Washington, D. C 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A. S. BARNES & CO’S 
ron School Books 


We are happy to inform the Public that we have 
made arrangements with the inventor for the ex- 
clusive use with our Publications of 


Hoyt’s Indestructible Binding. 


As rapidly ag possible our leading books will be 
furnished in this form, and warranted indestruct- 
ible by ordinary wear and tear. The general intro- 
duction of this great improvement will effect, ata 
low estimate, in the general school-book bill 


A Saving of One-Third. 


We again invite the attention of teachers and all 
interested to our lines of New Standards, suc- 
cessors or complementary to the well-known 
works by the same authors which are so popular 
in the best schools. The following are entirely 
new, or have been rewritten within a few years. 
We aim to keep even in advance of thetimes. The 


NEW NATIONAL SERIES 


Consists (in part) of 


Watson's Independent Readers. 
Monteith’s Independent Geography. 
Davies & Peck’s Mathematics. 
Clark’s Dia-Grammar. 
Barnes's Brief Histories. 
Steele's “14 Weeks” in each Science. 


A full description of these Works, and nearly 
400 others of a strictly educational character, in: 
cluding the famous ** Teachers’ Library,” 
may be found in our Descriptive Catalogue (free 
to Teachers, others 10 cents.) We have 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Watson's Complete Speller. 


The most exhaustive work of its c joes, atmninebly 
arranged and classified. Postpaid, 25 cts. 


Davies & Peck’s 
Elementary Arithmetic. 


By the most illustrious of modern mathema- 
ticians. A complete Brief Course in itself. 60 cts. 


Cocker on Punctuation, 


with instructions for Capitalization, Composition, 
and Proof-Reading. 60 cts 


A Topical Course of Study. 


Lessons laid out for the Teacher on a Systematic 
Plan, in every branch of Study. 40 cts, 


English History in Short Stories. 


A compendium of Entertaining Facts — in 
their entirety form a Complete History. $1.00. 


Barnes's Educational Monthly, 


Contents of September Number: On Read- 
ing Chaucer—Co-Education— Responsibility of the 
Teacher—Words to Young Learners—spelling— 
Foreign Gossip—Use of Words—How to Teach— 

Schools U njust Examinations — New 


beatl Ge. for Money - 
History Science Notes ‘oa hae 
15 cts. 


ema te ar 
Tuble Talk- Book Notices—Story Corner. 
(Nearly Ready.) 
Steele’s New Physics, 


representing the Science in its latest development. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


11 & 118 WILLIAM 8T.,? $34 & 36 MADISON ST., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 

















PRINCETON REVIEW 


FIFTY-FOURTH YEA R. 


SEPTEMBER. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE HUMAN WILL. 
HENRY CALDERWOOD, LL.D., University of 
Edinburgh. 

ART AS AN INTERPRETER OF HISTORY 
PROF. HENRY COPpPEsr, Lebigh Univer.ity. 

TAXATION OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 
JUDGE ROBERT C. PITMAN, Mass. 

SCIENCE AND A FUTURE STATE, 

BALFOUR STEWART, F.R.S., the Owens Co lege, 
Manchester. 

J.8. MILL AND THE DESTRUCTION OF TdE- 
ISM. PRESIDENT DANIEL 8. GREGORY, Like 
Forest University. 

THE AIM OF POETRY. 
PRINCIPAL SHAIRP, 
drews. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF CHANCE, 

PROF. JOHN VENN, University of Cambridge. 

FAITH. 

MARK HOPKINS, ex-President of Williams 
College. 

THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK IN FRANCE. 
REV. Dr. ROBERT L. STANTON, Cincinnati. 

THE COST OF A LANDED GENTRY. 

ARTHUR ARNOLD, London. 

THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC MOVEMENT. 

THE Rt. REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF GLOUCES- 
TER AND BRISTOL. 

37 PARK ROW, 

$2 A YEAR. 








University of St. An- 


NEW YORK, 
35 CBRNTS A NUMBER. 


TO ADVERTISERS! : 


ents in the news Ts 0 
Dominion of Canada. To furnish pe aed wn with 
reliable information concerning newspapers and their 
rates, and thus enable the most inaanartenaudl to select 
inte’ lligently the mediums best adapted to any particu. 
lar purpose, WE ISSUE SEMI-ANNUAL EDITIONS OF 


YER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS. 164 8vo. pp. Gives the 
names, circulation, and advertising rates of several 
thousand newspapers in the United States and Canada, 
and contains more information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in any other publication. All lists 
carefully revised in each edition, and where practicable 
prices reduced. The special offers are numerous and 
unusually advantageous. It will pay you to examine 
- before spending any money in new anaper oe 
The last “sa will besent p Ww. PRY EI a4 < 

receipt of 25 cents by N. SON, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times 4 





We fill orders 
for the insere 
vy of Ne pes | 














FOOT LATHES! pro" f° town, Lowell, ae. 
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Gold’ S “Heater Mig. Co., 


114 LEONARD S8T., N. Y. 


WROUCHT IRON Heaters. 


Large Heating Surface, 


HEAVY BOILER IRON, 


Strongly Rivetted and Gas Tight. 
_Send for P. ‘am yh! et and Prices 


TURKISH BATHS 


50 CENTS. 


344 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 


Cleanest and best in the city. 


made of 





THELADIES’ POCKE TCOMPANION 
and HOUSEWIFE’S COMBINATION is 
handsomely nickel plated and comprises 
the following list of indispensable, arti- 
cles toa ladies’ work basket, viz: A, But- 
ton Hole Cutter, B, Rag Carpet Looper, ©, 
Pattern Tracer, D, Glass and Paper Cut- 
ter, E. Neeale Threader, F, Ripper _and 
Envelope Opener, G, Scissors and Knife 
Sharpener. Samople 25 cents. 

Agents wanted. E£. A. HUTCHINSON & CO., 116 
Nassau Street, New York 





25 Styles of Cards 10c., or 10 Best C bnamod 10c.. “es 
with name. Samples 3c. J.B. Huested, Nassau, N. ¥ 


_ TRAVELERS a 


Whose answering an Aiventionmens 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


Hygienic & Turkish Bath 
HOTEL. 


13 and 15 Laight St., New York, 














This well-known house is convenient 
from all parts of the city. The table is supplied 
with the best kinds of food, healthfully prepared 
The house is noted for its pleasant parlors, and 
the cheerful, home-like feeling that prevails. It 
has just been refitted, and the prices are moderate 
It is a temperance house, and the home of temper- 
ance people. Connected with the Hotel are Turk- 


of access 


ish Baths, the Swedish Movement Cure, Lifting 
Cure, etc. Send for a Circular. 
Mw. &. ROLSRVGK, aes io. 


S81 & 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, NY ° 
Pleasant rooms, with board for permanent guests, 
at moderate rates. 

Established in 1833. Celebrated for its Turkish 
and Roman Baths, administere < Re the per- 
sonal supervision of Dr. CHARL »- SHEPARD. 
These Baths, while being a ty Sanne have 

roved remirkably successful as a Restorative. 

‘or full particulars, send three cent stamp for 
THE TURKISH BATH ILLUSTRATED. 


TO PHILADELPHIA, 


VIA 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


The Old Established Route and Shori Line 
BETWEEN 
NEW YORK & Pt PHILADELPHIA. 
Fourteen Tiiroug h Train Peates Each Way Daily. 


Three Depots in Philadephia, Two in New York. 
Double track, the most improved equipment. and 





the fastest time consistent with absolute 
safety. 
ON AND AFTER JULY 8S. 1878. 
EXPRE&s8 TRAINS leave New York via Des- 
brosses and Courtlandt St. Ferries as follows 
4.30, 7.39, 8.20, 9, (9.30 limited,) 11 A.m., 1,4, 5 
30, 8.30 and 9 P.M. pa 4.50 and 9 A.M. 
6.30, 7.30, 8.30 and 9 PL” 
Boats of * Brooklyn _— connect with al 


through trains at Jersey City, affording a speedy 
and direct transter for Brooklyn travel. 

Ree TRAINS leave Philadelphia, 5.20, 

8.8.50 and 1! A.M., (limited express, 1.35 

7 and 7.35 P.M and i2 midnight. On 

7, 8, 8.30 A.M., 4,7.35 P.M. and 12 mid 





Sund ay oes 
night. 
Ticket Offices, 52) and 944 Broadway. No.1 Astor 
House. and footot Desbrosses and Courtiandt Sts. ; 
No, 4 Court St. and Brooklyn Annex depot, foot of 
Fuiton St., Brooklyn; Nos. 114, lif and 118 Hudson 
St., Hoboken. Depot, Jersey City. Emigrant 
Ticket Office, No. 8, Battery +27 N.Y. 
FRANE THOMSON, P. FARMER, 
Gene r al M anage r. Genial Passenge Li Agent. 


~ BRIGHTON BEACH, 


Via Long Island Railroad from 34th 
St. Ferry and Hunter's Point. 
LEAVE KAST HTH ST. DAILY: 9.15, i0.11, 11.12 

A.M.. 12 M., 1, 2,3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8, 9, 10 P.M. 






Leave Brighton Beach DAILY: 8.15, 10.30. 11.25 
A.M., 12.25, 1.25 2.25. 3.25, 4.25, 5.25, 6.25, 7.25, 8.25, § 
10.25, 11.25 P.M. 

FARE FROM HUNTER’S POINT: 


Round Trip, 50 Cents. 
J. CHITTENDEN, G. P. A. 
8. SPENCER, Gen. Supt. 


THE MARY POWELL 


Fare 75c., for West Point, Cornwall, Newburgh, 
Po’ keepsie, Rondout, Kingston, Cozzens, Milton, 
New Hamburgh, and Hyde Park. leaves daily 
from Vestry St.. Pier 39, North River, at 3:30 P.M. 
CONNECTS with BROOKLYN Annex Boats. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Companv. 


NEW YORK, January 23d, 1878. 

The ZT, ustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 

the Company, submit the following State- 

ment of its affairs on the 31st December, 1877. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1877, to 3ist Decem- 

__ | ___ SR n R TSR SYST $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 

Ist January. 1877 2,040,362 61 

386.751,028 44 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums warked Off from list Jannu- 
ary, 1877, to 3ist December, 1877.. j 
J osses paid 9 -_ same 
period . #2 
Returns of Pr 
miums and Bx- 
penses 


$4,902,331 08 








boenevccce $947,923 86 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $10,565,9%8 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
Siikcisnasanaksdeanensiaetasesnaasnabweon 1,163,200 00 


Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany, estimated at....... 7,436 O1 
Premium Notes and Bills Recetvabie.. 110 393 63 
ND HP TEE cccc:cscocvensvconcescesceces 1,364 O2 
Total Amount of Assets............. #4, 366 351 6 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal ay Welsaeee on on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon wi!! cease. the: certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 


A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is jeclared on the 


net earned premiums ef the ompeny . for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1877, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and afser Tuesday, the 


Seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEE 

apna SkIDDY 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
AD@LPH LEMOYNE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
ROBERT L. STUART, 
JAMES G. Dé FOREST, 


J. D. JONES, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 

W. H. HW. MOORE, 
LEWIS CURTIS 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
JAMES LOW, 

DAVID LANE, 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, 





DANIEL 8. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
Josiag O. Low, HORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS JOHN ELLIOTT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS WILLIAM BRYCE, 
C. A. HAND, WILLIAM H. FoGa 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PETER V. KING. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P, BURDETT. HORACE K. THURBER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN. 34 Vice Pres’t. 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 
Statement, Jun. Ist, 1878. 











ON CR i cncncccccesccescaccapedbon veces $500,000.00 
Re-Insurance Fund,. socéep -- 473,092.58 
Outstanding Liabilities.. 95,207.83 
BROS iss ccc cccccesecucccsctconsenéees 553, 398.04 
FOGG) AGROB 00 cossccccsccecceesies $1,621,698. 3.4 
S. Walcott, President. 
EN LANE, Vice-Pres’t. & Sec’y. 


1. REMS 








SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES 

WE will the Christian 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 


send Union with 











to the clu) price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.--If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
anc not to us 

Club Retail 

Price Price 

MUNTHLIES Postage Postage 
Prepaia. Prepaid, 

Harper's Mouthly J $4.08 

The Galaxy 4.00 

Scribne « Monthly. 4.00 

St. N i 3.00 

Lippiacott 1s ing 4.00 

‘he Sunday Mags zit e 25 2.75 

The Atlantic Monthly 5 4.09 

T Pelectic soos GD 5.00 

American Auric ulturist......... Lo 1.60 

Arthur's Mu ine ° «+» 2.20 2.50 

Phrenologic = Souroai. «etaeer 2. 3.00 

rhe Nursery ooce 1.80 1.60 

National S.&. Teacher........ 1,2 1.50 

WEEKLIES 

Harper's Weekly..... 4.00 

Harper's Bazar. 4.00 

Littell’s Living Age..... 8.00 

The N. Y. Tribune...... 2.00 

Se ientific American. 2.95 3.20 

with sup pleme nt, P95 8.20 

Youth’s Companion............++ 41.45 75 

AIIAMOO. cocccasccscoceccccsvcesess 1.7¢ 2.00 


* With life-size portrait of Longfe 
#4 50; retail price, $0.00. 
+ Must be New Subscription. 


llow or Bryant 


RATES TO CLUBS. 
pies, $10.00, which is $2.50 a copy, postage 
The party who sends us #20. fora club of 
eight copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to 
a copy free for one year. All persons who get up 
clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. Money should be sent by 


Four c¢ 
prepaid, 


Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. Specia) terms to Postmasters and others 


who act as agents, 








HUMAN HAIR GOODS, CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Assortment in the City. 
Switches, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, Wigs, &c. 


The fashionable and convenient Manifold, the 
Stylish Coquet Coi 


The Largest 


Novelties for arranging the hair. 2 page Lllus- 
trated Catalogue free. Send for it. 
H. JULIAN, 103 Canal Street, N. Y. 


Established 17 years 


. . 
The Surprise Hair Balm. 
Prepared purely from Barks, Roots and Flowers; 
contains no poisonous ingredients; beautifies and 
promotes the growth of Hair; prevents its falling 
out and eradicates dandruff. Price #1. 


THE ALMO HAIR COLORINC. 


Justiy celebrated for restoring grey hair to its 

natural color, strengthening the roots, and as a 
dressing is unsurpassed for producing a soft and 
glossy appearance. Price $1.50. Manufactured 
solely by H. JU LIAN. 31 Canal 8t., 


50. Perf umed Snowflake and Chromo Cards, no2altke, 
name in gold or jet ,We., Star Card Co., ¢ ‘lintonville, Ct. 





18 Elegant New Style Chromo Cards, with name 
Uc. post-paid. Gro. L REED & CO, Nassau, 


$25 English Breech Loading Double Gun 


with 100 Reloading Shells, Reloading Tools, Powder 
& Shot Measure, and Wad Cutter. Sent by express, 
©.O.D., with privilege of examining. Nicke!-piated 
7-shot Reveteas: $1.50. Sent by mail, postpaid, oa 
receipt of price. Send stamp for Illustrated Circular 
HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N. Y. 


ia HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 

DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
without | 














health and bodily energy, at home, 


the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 

For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement 

ientific 


country indorse them. 


The most learned physicians and s¢ 


men of Europe and this 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 
principal countries of the world. They were 
decreed the only Aws ird of Merit for Electric 
Appliances at the great World's Exhibitions 


— Paris, Philadel vhia, and elsewhere —and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 


the cure of disease 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


recover the same degree of 
and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you sufferimg from 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a lingering, nerv- 


and wish to 
health, strength, 
‘> 


ous, chronic or functional disease? Do you 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of willand action? Are you 


have spells of faint- 
head, feel listless, 


subject to loss of memory, 
ing, fullness of blood in the 
moping, unfit for business or pleasure, and 
subject to fits of melancholy? Are your kid- 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con- 
dition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Are yeu timid, 
nervous, and forgetful, and your mind contin- 
ually dwelling on the subject? Have you lost 
confidence in yourself and energy for business 


pursuits ? Are you subject to any of the fol- 
lowing symptoms: Restless nights, broken 
sleep, nightmare, dreams, palpitation of the 


id, dimness of sight, 
mptoms ? 


1eart, dizziness in the he 
and other despondent sy 


THOUSANDS SUFFER 


from these various diseased conditions, who, 


from neglect or the want of Knowledge 
of the proper means o: cure, often prolong 
their suffering Why, then, further neglecta 


of health and happiness 
storation ? 


subject so prodt ictive 
when there is at hand a me 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS & BANDS 


ans of re 


these various diseased conditions, 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years, 


eure 


Send now for DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, a large Illus 
trated Journal, containing full particulars 


and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS 
ies mailed free. Call on or address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
212 Broadway, New York. 


Cop- 





pas Avoid bogus appliances claiming elec- 
trie qualities. Our Pamphlet explains how to 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 


ffure and all the tatest Parisian | 


after | 








| 





| RETAILED at 








MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, norte to wns uplie. since 
1826, ore made at ** THE ELY cL. 
FOUNDRY,” West Teor N. ME ad Pek 


Mountings. _ Catalogues j free. No Agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL | FOUNDRY. 
B ells of Pure Copper and Tin 
r ¢ —% hes, Schools, Fire 
Alarms, } ‘arms,etc. FULLY 
ue 


ARRBANTED. Catalo 
sent Free. V ANDUZEN. A TIP T. Cincinnati, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, _N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Be 
| Special attention given to CHU RC H “BELLS 
tv? illustrated Catalogue sent fre 


BEAT 


PIANOS Another battle on high Fe 
oo: 


War on mono- 
polists renewed. tbe s Beatty" 8 latest Newspaper full rey 
(free) before bering g Piano or Organ, Read latest me 


WAR pF indir wae ORGANS 


eas ON’s 


5s FOR THE SANCT 


NGS Fe AND eeancTn 


eat: ws 
i CHAPEL SONGS 27 


a becae= — & FA 


as the pub) i, 
ay S BARNES & COMPANY 2° 


ew York, oeerees Akew Orieangsy 
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Another Creat Reduction 


IN PRICES. BEST INDUCE- 
MENTS EVER OFFERED: 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST, 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO,, 
P. O. Box 5643. sland 33 Vesey St., N. ¥ 
TEAS. TO THE FRONT AGAIN, 
Send for reduced Price-list. GEO. 
T. MATTHEWS, 78 Barclay St., N.Y. 


no twe 


Cc ARDS, all kinds. I2c. 50, 
5 alike (extra), 20c, Awvent’s Outfit, Se. 
WRIGHT & CO., Bristol, Ct. 
7 ry 
FINE HATS 


SILK, CASSIMERE AND FELT, 
Manutacturers’ Prices. 
J. H. DAY, Manufacturer, 
Church St., N.Y. 


25 Walker St., near 





AGENTS WANTED. 
NOW READY! 


“ Through the Dark Continent.” 








‘By A.M. Stanley, cen 


vy ‘he only original and complete account of Stan- 
ley’s wonderful e xploration of the great African 
Lakes and the River Congo from its source to the 
Atiantic, told by himself, is copyrighted and pub- 
lished by HARPER & emg by special ar- 
rangement with the author. and is sold through 
Canvassers only. Itis te a d intwo ms 1a Dific ent 
volumes, profusely illustrated from Stanley’s own 
sketches, and will be found to be the must popular 
subscription-book of the year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Tell o Wall f Franklin Square, 
New York, 
AGENTS WANTE Sor, overs first-class Ilus- 
s ) 
Special territory qesigned. Descriptiy © Ciroulars. 
with terms, mailed on application to J, B. ee 














cott & Co. (Subscription Dep’ t), Pubs., Philadelp’a 
Latest Article 
out and 40 best 
Money Making 
Articles in the 


World, Free Samples to 
Agents for 3 cent stamp 
for postage. J. Bride & Co. 

297 Broadway New York 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


220) 


Vou. XVIIL, No. 11. 








Reputation Established ! 


BARSTOW 


WROUGHT IRON FURNACE. 


Quality of Heat equal to that obtained from Steam or Hot Water Radiation 
at Less than Half the Expense. 
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No Overheated Surface. 


RETURN FLUE 
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Thirteen Sizes, Portable and Brick Set. | Prices, 


from $100 Upward. 


Pure Air; No Gas; No Dust.—The Radiator is made wholly of Boiler-plate Iron, with joints secured by rivets, as in Steam Boilers. 
A permanent gas-tight joint cannot be made otherwise, nor between wrought and cast-iron when both are used in the Radiator. 

No Overheated Surfaces.—Fire pot separate from and independent of the Radiator, with airspace between. 
77 Economy and Great Power.—bBy having the return-draft flue within the Radiator (a feature peculiar to the Barstow Furnace) 
much fuel is saved, the heating power largely increased, and a good draft insured where all others fail. 

Ease of Management.—Improved Anti Clinker Grate, by which a continuous fire can be easily kept through the season. 
are perpendicular and self-cleaning. 

uality and Workmanship.—Same as in other well-known goods of our make, which have won for us our world-wide reputation 

of producing the finest work made. 


Full information in Descriptive Circulars. 


All flues 


Estimates made for all parts of the country for heating 
and ventilating. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO.. 


Cor. Beekman & Water Sts., New York; Providence, R.l.; 56 & 58 Union St. Boston, Mass 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“STOVES, RANGES, FURNACES, FIREPLACE HEATERS, ETC. 


Sold by the Trade throughout our own and most Foreign Countries, 

RECENT MEDALS :—Centennial Exposition, 1876; Vienna, Austria, 1873 ; Santiago, Chili, 1875; New England 
Fair, Manchester, N.H., 1875; American Institute Fair, New York, 1873, '74, '75, and '76; Cincinnati Industrial 
Exposition, 1872, '73, and 74; Massachusetts Mechanics’ Association Fair, Boston, 1874; Rhode Island State Fair, 
1873; and many others, 


'SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 


No. 46 East 14th St.. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Are Manufacturing and have 
on Exhibition a Choice Se- 
lection of desirable Articles 
in fine Silver-Plated Ware, 
combining every Modern Im- 
provement in Plating with 
Elegance of Design and 
Sterling Quality, and offer 
the Most Extensive and At- 
tactive Assortment of these 
Coods ever presented in this 
Country. Also, a new and 
complete assortment of 
NICKEL SILVER, and SIL- 
VER SOLDERED PLATED 
TABLE WARE, especially 
adapted for Extra Hard Ser- 


vice. 


First premiums awarded at all fairs where 
exhibited, from World’s Fair, 1853, to Ameri- 
can Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, in- 
clusive, and at Philadelphia Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 

EXTRACT FROM CENTENNIAL AND AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE REPORTS. 

‘* Their large variety of silver-plated white 
metal hollow ware is of excellent quality and 
finish, and o ——— designs.” 

“Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and 
Knives are of superior quality and excellent 
finish. Their XII Plating or extra plating 
on exposed parts deserves commendation.” 





‘* The Porcelain-Lined, Double-Walled Ice 

| Pitchers are A 1, and possess ALL the quali- 
ties the company claim.”’ ; 

| “We consider the goods made by this com- 

| pany to be by far THE BEST made in this 

country, and, we believe, in the world.” 





INQUIRE FOR THE 


Wliddletown Plate Co.’s 
SUPERIOR ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 


ARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, 13 John Street, New York, 
Factory, Middletown, Conn, 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


THE FOLDING BOOK-CASE. 
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JUST THE THING FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Nothing like it for Economy, Convenience, 
y- 


Elegance, or Novelt 
It implies a thorough and complete system in the 
management of the Library, and saves many times 
its cost. 
For descriptive circulars address the inventorand 
manufacturer. 


Cc. F. HILL, Hazieton, Pa. 
Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Removed to 


ME. 17th St., Union 8q., 
NEW YORK. 


Send 3c. stamp for book of 
designs and prices. 





31 E. 17th St. 





EDUCATE NAL. 








HIGLE VE FAMILY & DAY SCHOOL 
or Young Ladies and Misses. 
Newton, Mass. (near Boston). 

Teachers of experience in every department of a 
thorough English and Classical Education ; also in 
Modern Languagesand Music. Pareats or guard- 
ians wishing a home for their children or wards 
while traveling abroad, wil! find both home and 
school at Hillside. School opens Sept. 20. For cir 
culars address the principal. Mrs. 8. M. Cochrane. 
QouTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, 
tO N.J. For both sexes. College preparatory. In- 
stitute, classical,and scientific courses. Instruc- 
tion thorough, Begins Sept. 4. Send for catalogue. 

H. K. TRASK, Principal. 


TIS BISBEE an¢ able assistantsat RIVER- 

VIEW ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 

pre aes BOYS for College, for Business, and for 
society. 











For other Educational Advertisements see p. 215. 





